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" A foUoi voiusM by tte truest and iweetest sinfer of our Irish land of toaf." 
Gmhm^ Expreu. 

** All the passionate spirit of the Irish aature qtdTWs UotMich many of the j^mm, 
as »eli as all the softness of feeling and richness of imagery. —Ca/A#AV Standitrm 
mmd TimtM (PUL) ^ 

** Sba waa one of Oia noblest dauithters Ireland has ever claimed. Her (tlowiag 
asoim, and the womanly tenderness of her poet-heart, Uts in the aongs she has 
Idft OS as a heritage."— ril# Mtmih ChrvnicU, 

" Its message goes straight to the heart** (Chicago) Xtcprd Htrald. 

'* Here I am ccosdoot of a nobk and beautiful soul qiealdnf to me from behind 
the veil of eternity."— r4# Irish PttumiU. 




** Passionate and mystical, plaintive and tender, fuD of sad and wistful beauty, 
Mournful and m3rsterious as the spurit of her race — hers is one of the sweetest, moil 
haunting, ToicaB.**— C«/^/ftr Univtru (U.S.A.) 

" it u not easy to name a new or a late poet —and, peru^pj, none sinee Jean 
Ingelow— whoee Tcne is so essentially mefodiotts as Bthaa Oarbery's."— TAa 
If av Ywh Tinm, 

** No ooa who has been swayed by the passion of patriotism, no one who has 
learned to Icnow the meaning of love, and drank of its bitter-sweet draoght, can 
fafl to feel their heart's fibres atir aa they read the words wafted to them on Ths 
FouK WiMot or EiUMiff."— TAa Irish Wtskly Indtptuient, 

** One of the most striicing prodnctiona of the Irish Literary Renaissance ' — 
Ab€Tdten ¥fu Frtss, 

** Bthna Oarbery'a poems place her in the front rank of the Irish poett of 
to-day.— Dtfffy Chronielt, 

** Her personality, aa seen throagh her work, is peonliarly like that of the 
Sonthem women of Dixie Land--so rioh is it in hope, faith, loTe and loyalty ; ae 
unswerving in devotion to duty.*'— rA« Memphis Sctmitar (Tens., U.S.A.). 

'* She was herself a poem incarnate ; tender and aweet. and tme and pure, 
gncioaa and refined as one of her Irish princesses, and kindly as one of her 
peasanta. Qod gave her grand, rare gifts, and she dedioated them to a higlL 
Boly cause. Her life was all too abort, but her works will live after her for all 
time.'*— r*« Umt4d Irishman. 

* Those who knew her only through her writings loved her so mnoh that her 
aame eame to their lipa every tims their thooghu turned to Irish Ireland."— TAa 
Smahgm Cross (Buenoa Ayrea). 

Here ia fiven to the Irish race a memorial of one of IreUnd'a tmest and 
^ loving stngers«— rA« Irish Emerald. 



** rhe poeme herein enshrined are vibrant with a passionatt love of the Land 
•f the GaeL**— r»< Irish Catholic 

ritta is the sonc-book of one who lived and worked for her country, who 
nnooaly tried to aeep alive in yonthfnl and aumly hearta the hope for freedom 

mod the aapirati<m after fine ideals ; of one who was a sonroe of helpfnlneas and 

|of aad enthasiaam."- rA« Fretman's Journal. 

" The book ia foil of beaaty. Her clear vision lifts itself above the caoinera of 
the oentoriea ; ahe moves In Red Hngh'a triumphs, aad aeea the grandeur of the 
■net ; forward she beholda the dawning light ana heralds It with sonc,"— TA/ 
ItSkDmdf Independent. 

Price /A p^p0t; if^ InMb linen ; posUR^ tjd. 




" This book is a landmark, showing the height of excellenoe to which the flood of 
fiction may rise"-— Z4# Bost0H (US.A.) Tramcript. 

WOW READY . New Cheap Edition of 

Seumas MacManus's Novel, 

'^A LAD OP THE O'PRIEL'S." 



" The poetry of Irish peasant life has never been more faithfully and more 
toQchini^y portrayed than in this booi£. . . . Their thoughts are his 
thoni^ta, he lives their life, he is happy with their happiness, and grieves 
with Uieir griefs. It is a powerful work, but to appreciate its power thoroughly, 
to nndentand fully its refined and devating realism, one miut have had 
czperieoce like that of the author." — Ntw Ireland Review. 

' An admirable piece of work, true to life, true in sentiment, true in touch, 
with vivid actuality and tlie breath of romance, and a very real and appealing 
winsome charm. ... It gave me sincere and deep pleasure to read this 
delightful book. ••— Fiona Maele^d. 

" A charming book, sure of lasting fame and popularity." — Pwieh. 

" We have never read anjrthing from Seumas MacManus's pen so worthy 
to be praised, so thoroughly enjoyable, so simple and yet so picturesque, or so 
truly reflective of the manners and life of the people to wliich he belongs. 
Nothing that Barrie has done for Scotland in painting the Joys or sorrow?, or 
hnmoors, of village life is better than this beautiful story." — Derry Standard. 

" He takes us into the very atmosphere of Donegal, we know almost as life- 
kmg friends, as we turn the last page, the stransely lovable and imaginative 
peasants, that fight the hard fight, patient to tne end in their intense love 
for Ireland. ... In Uie chiuracterisation, Seumas MacManus grips and 
enthrals the reader. ... He writes from the heart of Erin" — To- Day. 

** It neods a very great deal of sympathy with' the people's life, not a little pride 
in one's own land, and self-respect that stands for one's whole type, to present a 
humorous character taken from the people around that is neither ridiculous 
oor dull, fantastic nor commonplace. We think that Mr. MacManus bai 
succeeded in doing this in his charming book." — Ths PiUt^urg Poet. 

" It is the home-life of the people — their domestic loves and sympathies. 
hopes and fears, jojn and sorrows, laughter and tears — which is put into this 
book by one who loves the people he portrays, and who draws them to the life. 
A delightful idyllic love-story, pure as a mountain rill." — Iriih Catholic. 

"A more delightful book than ^A Lad of the O'Friel's ' has not left the press 
for a long time. If " The Dttle Minister ' ranks as one of the most delightful 
pictures of Scottish life that has seen the light of day for a considerable time, 
'a Lad of the OfYiel's ' will take its place as one of the prettiest stories of Irish 
Ufe that has been published for several years." — Dundee Courier. 

" A literary achievement — faithful as Knocknagow. The kindliest, brightest, 
most engaging side of Irish nature is here depicted with a literary and humorous 
touch of greM distinction. Every member of the little village community of 
Knockagar is most lovable. There is not a mean character in the lot, nor is 
there anything sordid in their lives."— Potf Mall QazeUe. 

" like a message from old friends long sundered, comes the story of young 
Dinny O'Friel, and of the brave homely people of Knockagar. No IrlBh story 
I know— except perhaps Rickham's fine portrayal of Irish life — brings us 
into such sympathy with the figures that live in its pages." — Uniled 
Iriehman. 

" Dinny O'Friel recalls the little Provencal bov whom F^lix Gras has 
eelebrated In his matchless story, ' The Reds of the Midi I '—New York 
Evening Poet. 

•• Because Seumas MacManus's is the one voice from within the Ireland of 
the Celt, • A Lad of the O'Friel's ' stand* for even more than its achievement. 
Herethevoioeof the people speaks to us of the people's life— a life beautiful with 
a simiAiclty that sometimes reaches great heights. As one reads, one falh to 
wishing that we may never lose the cliild in us." — New Ireland. 

" They are of the soil— filled to the full with the feeling, humour. Imagination, 
and dreams of the Irish cottager. None but th'we o! Irvsh YAooA "wVL\ xvia\\%^ Vo 
the full the truth of §acb gketcbes as these. The authot hs^ cauaYiV. lYv^ \/;>va> 
tdestrnpAere the spirit of his Ireland and her people."— LouiwuU Port. 
mftaioon'' fn t^%''J Jl^^'^'il!^? /reshness clarifying a dax%eL iiTid «\\im>ax^>» 



*' Since the publication of Eickham's ' Enocknagow.' the present writer 
does not remember a book which has srielded him so much intellectual 
entertainment. ... In like manner to Eickliam, but with even more 
brilliant pen, Seumaa MacManus takes us into the heart of unspoiled Donegal. 
Over their lives at Knocka^ar there is a great content, a simple faith, an 
innocence, a pure Joy of living. It would not be possible to travd the road of 
romance in more delightful company. The humour has a tear in it everywhere." 
— Sydney Freeman't Journal. 

*' Vibrant with tlie spirit of the Gad. Straightly and sturdily he speaks 
that which is in him, and his writing is virile in its strength. It is vivid, graphic." 
—The Iriih Newt, 

'* He shows his people to us In their pathos, sweet courtesy, and imagiaa- 
yon .*'— Gentlewoman. 

'* Seumas MacManus has done nothing better than this work." — The Wofid. 

" Told with all the charm of descriptive recital and deftness of portrayal 
so characteristic of the author." — Derry Journal. 

" The sunniest pictures of an Irish peasantry that have been presented to 
the world for many a Ion? day " — W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Tdegraph. 

" This is a breath from the Donegal hills, sweet, wholesome, and 
true to Ireland and her people. It is a beautiful story." — DubHa Evening 
Telegraph. 

" He shows his people's real kindliness, sincere piety, and psaslonate 
patriotism." — Ouardian. 

" We feel instinctively that this is Ireland, and we recognise in these simple 
folk the old*world charm of disposition and manner, the impulsiveness, the 
blending of the gay and the sad, which have made Ireland the most interesting 
country in the world. He is the Barrie of Ireland." — The Northern Whig. 

" A really delightful book, racy of the raciest." — Liverpool Pott 

*' A tender and delightful love story."— TAe Irith Emerald, 

" An a living description of the lives of the Donegal peasantry tills volume 
would take a lot of beating." — Country lAfe. 

" As good as anything he has ever done. Bfr. IfacBianns has the art of the 
bom stOTy-teller. He has an almost wonderful power of description. But it 
is in his delineation of charactw that he chiefly excels. There are some unforget- 
table portraits in his book."— TA« New Age. 

" The work is of a most persuasive reality. The characterisation to sharp 
and clear ; every actor is a personality." — Sketch. 

" Reading it. the truth of Sidney Lanier's verse comes home, when he oalled 
the April toland. 

" Heartsome Ireland, Winsome Ireland. 
Charmer of Uie sun and sea." — Wathington Timet. 

" Of an novels descriptive of Irish peasant life which we have read. ' A Lad 
of the O'Friel's ' rinss truest. One seems actually to see and hear his characters 
as they speak." — The Irish Independent. 

" Seumas MacBianus tluills to the pulse of Irish life and quickens an 
answering throb in us. . . . This book is a land-mark, showing the height 
of exodlence to which the flood of fiction may rise." — Botton Tranteript. 

" We shall be very much surprised if Knockagar does not become one of the 
most popular villages in modem romantic literature. — Irith Timet. 

" No author can present Irish life more svmpathetically." — SIC. Paul Ditpateh. 

" He has done for Enockagar what Mr. Barrie has done for Thrums." — 
{London) Daily Bxprett. 

" It is a simple, sweet, passionate book." — Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

" Delightfully quaint and sympathetic." — Vanity Fair. 

" Sweet and touching and haunting. Seumas MacManus paints our people 
with the hand of a master." — Cork Sun. 

" He has that magic quality of making the land and its people so human and 
iricturesque, that you want to make a pi)«nmagc to the home of his thoughts and 
Dehold its beautv for yourself. But the secret of it all lies in the soul of the poet'*— 
Harper^ s Weekly. 

" Inimitable portrayals of Donegal life. The pathos and humour of the 
peasant character, are delineated by him with rare fidelity and thorough 
sympathy. Within its pages are combined some of the most mirth'provoldng 
Incidents that ever Mr. MacManus has penned, moving pathos, and excellent 
descriptive writing." — Freeman't Joumcu, 

Price, paper covers, 2/-; Boards, at6; C\o\)d, ^l-. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

I AM not a bit astonished at your puzzled surprise. 
I have foreseen it, and tried to nerye myself for 
meeting it philosophically. But I feel I must have 
a word in your ear. If — ^please let me whisper — a 
publisher with a shop-keeper soul hadn't tyran- 
nically insisted on this reading of it, I should never 
have thought of it, much less have implied there 
was so much Goth within your cloak that you 
would require our old nook in the hills with its 
thousand-year-old Gaelic name of Bocht of the 
Bealach to be serred up to you in flavourless Saxon 
dressing. 

What ! you never heard of the Bocht of the 
Bealach ! Well, that is strange. The Bocht of the 
Bealach — ^the quaint, quiet, humdrum, world- 
forgotten, loved old Bocht of the Bealach ! And 
you never heard of it ! Never heard of the Boclit 
of the Bealach, with all its simpleAieail^^L, TCCaVJcv- 
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loving, ghost-respecting, sympathetic, credulQUs 
folk! Never heard of the Bocht of the Bealach, 
wherein and around which ghosts still stalk abroad, 
by lone glens, and forsaken cabins ; sportive mortal- 
loving fairies still skip about, and frolic and gambol 
under hoary, venerable, old, enchanted hawthorns — 
sgeachs, we call them — or hold midnight dances on 
green raths, with the great homed moon, their 
silvery lamp, swinging aloft, and the 

" Stars for tapers tall," 

and in whose valleys and woods all sorts of goblins, 
pookas, and even the terrible each-uiage, are making 
their last stand against the vain, unholy scepticism 
of the age, which has gradually driven them hither 
from the wider field where they had for so long 
wandered unquestioned and unmolested, as honest 
beings of the spirit world should ever be permitted 
to do ; and by whose mountain lakes, and crags, and 
solitudes, the (generally) discredited dhorko, et ho 
genus, may still be found battling their last battf 
against the already spoken of, unbelieving spirit of 
pitiable, self-sufficient, scoffing, sneering age ! A 
you never heard of The Bocht ! The Bocht, wb 
tie old prophecies are still cherialied, and 
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traditions still unforgotten ; where the patriarchal 
old tailor has got a tremor in his head from shak- 
ing it oyer the irredeemable degeneracy of the world 
(outside The Bocht, that is) at the present day, as 
contrasted with its irreproachable morals and 
nnblemished record in the bright days long syne, 
when he used to shoulder his caman on a Christmas 
morning, and, followed by many an admiring dark 
eye, hie him to the frozen lakes for a day's rare 
sport— little wonder Q'^^ging &om his comparisons 
of old times with new) that, nowadays, his grey locks 
are shaken so profoundly at his nimbly-plied needle, 
and such a grave appearance sits upon *his solemn 
features, and such an Aristotelian look is calmly 
turned upon you through his brass-rimmed glasses ! 
The Bocht of the Bealach, where in the dim sanctity 
of the soft autumn twilight, the sweet tryst is still 
kept at the end of the casdn, pr along the shady 
lanes that wind their serpentine ways through the 
hushed valleys or by the Lochside — fit scenes for 
soft hand-pressings, and guiltless conspiracies (if two 
can be said to conspire), wherein plots are hatched 
in soft whispers — selfish plots for robbing the rest 
of the world of all the joy and iVe V'K^^m^^^ 
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it is capable of yielding, and gathering it into the bliss- 
ful future lives of two made one ! The Bocht of the 
Bealach, where, on the winter nights, the long, dark, 
cold (but yet not cheerless) winter nights, when the 
sleet blows and the wind howls, and the towering 
mountains around are robed in white — ^the evening 
group draws close around the piled peat and blazing 
fir to list to the last representatives of the wisdom of 
the generation that has been, as they vie with each 
other in fascinating tales of goblin grim or gentle 
fairy, ghost or devil, or — ^which always made ns 
youngsters hitch up our creepy-stools closer — 
another wondrous feat of the wondrous Fionn ; and 
also those moving stories of the cruel step-mother, 
which made a something moist glisten in many an 
eye and many a little hand to clench instinctively, 
and many a little unschooled heart to wax indignant 
—these untutored^ emotions again, in turn, giving 
place to the exultant look and bounding pulse as the 
exciting narrative unfolded in due course the 
triumph of the oppressed and persecuted one, and 
the utter discomfiture and, perhaps (0 joy!), the 
very agonizing death of his oppressors ! The Bocht 
where on Candlemaa Eve the ceiem^onY o{ mvitm^ 
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St. Bridget to enter the cabin with the rushes in the 
fond old Gaelic phrases is still gone through ; where, 
on Midsummer night, night is turned into day by the 
bounding fires on all the hills, around which circle the 
merry, laughing, careless hearts, shouting and frolick- 
ing, and through which the cattle are still driven to 
protect them from all evils during the succeeding 
twelve months ; where Hallow Eve is still the great 
feast night of all the year, and the crowning night 
for fun and diversion, and the only night upon 
which beings not mortal are at your command, if 
only you have the courage to go through the appal- 
ling rituals necessary to make them divulge the 
secret of your friture ; where old May Day, and 
old Lammas Day, and old Hallow Eve, and old 
Christmas are still honoured and respected! The 

Bochty where But, ah! my feeble pen can 

not make any attempt at painting to you the 
pleasant charms which have endeared the loved old 
Bocht to me, and bound my fate up with its fate, 
and my fortunes with its fortunes ! If you would 
know and appreciate the Bocht of the Bealach you 
should have first opened your eyes upon its 
enehanted ground, and crawled and CTe^\> ^^\vX» \V^ 
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sunny braes, and gone bird-nesting and sloe- 
gathering, and got your clothes torn and your bare 
legs scraped and macerated in its glens, and thickets, 
and hidden deep-gorged rivulets, and scampered 
over its big heaths and bogs, and soliloquised 
among its mountain fastnesses, and poetised by its 
great sea-lashed cliffs in the waywardness of child- 
hood, knowing not the world, and consequently 
knowing not Care, and returned, tattered and be- 
spattered, at night, with the unpleasant anticipations 
of a heavy thrashing, a light supper, and an early 
bed ; or, in case these anticipations were fortunately 
not realized, to rest your weary limbs in a comer 
seat, and whilst the glowing peat fire pleasantly 
scorched your shins, to listen eagerly to the 
engrossing tales that held the circle spellbound 
till a late hour in the night; then to dream of 
wondrous 'scenes in the mountains, in which you 
always played the hero, and made your name — and 
along with your name the name of loved Erinn — 
famous for evermore ; and to be up with the very 
first throstle next morning, and over your old route 
again — if you had passed your childhood so, as ] 
passed mine, you would have known The Bocht— 
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known it thoroughly, as I know it, and loved it as I 
love it, and it would need no poor, inadequate words 
of mine to help to conjure up the image of it, and 
the recollection of its ways, and its convictions, and 
its beliefs, before your mind's eye. 

But where is the Bocht of the Bealach? you 
say. 

Dear reader, it is in grey old Donegal. Any 
further information on the subject it would, I am 
assured, be useless to give you^ if already you know 
it not. You need not rush for your atlas, because, 
I may plainly tell you, you will not find it marked 
thereon. Neither, if you be a tourist, wiU you be 
able to discover its whereabouts, by actually coming 
and seeing for yourself. And why? For these 
reasons :— on one side the wild Atlantic lashes its 
cliffs — summer and winter, spring and autumn, 
throughout all the changes of the year, billow after 
billow rushes madly in from the vast unknown, and 
curling its foam-crusted tops far up the beetling, 
awful sea-wall, looks out to sea, to find if any 
daring adventurer seeks to reach the Bocht from 
that direction, and satisfied there is nou^^ \\) ^xo^^^ 
its tossing, au^er-speaking mane, and svxWwi^ ^^^ 
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back into the hollow gulf below, to be succeeded by 
another and another, and ten thousand others, which 
repeat the same performance, some reaching higher 
and some lower, according to the fury of their wrath, 
but all seeming to take that sentinel glance out over 
the sea ere they plunge from their lofty eminence to 
bury their heads beneath the deep, and swim back in 
the under-current again ; on the remaining sides, too, 
the Bocht is completely cut off from connection 
with the outer world by a wild and lofty range of 
craggy mountains, that, starting up from the raging 
sea at one point, sweeps the horizon in a semi-circle, 
and goes abruptly down into the sea again at another, 
and as safely and surely as the billow-monsters of the 
Atlantic guard this enclosure on the one hand, just 
so safely and surely do the mighty, frowning peaks 
— which are in reality nought but the giants of old, 
Fionn and hismighty companions, keeping guard there 
through long ages till they have thus become petrified 
— so surely and safely, I repeat, do these frowning 
giants guard it on the other. Consequently, dear 
reader, it would be of but little avail to pturticularize 
any more definitely the location of our village, for, 
without the aid of one of ub, you coxild ue^^x \»x^WL 
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the mazes of the mountains which encircle us ; and 
equally certain am I that nothing but the presence 
of half a dozen of onr stout and fearless fisher-folk 
could induce the monster sentinels of the deep to 
permit you approach us on that side. 

I will only add one word more and then throw 
myself upon the mercies of my readers. If you find 
anything faulty in these tales, blame The Bocht, 
but if you find anything praiseworthy — well, I have 
no objection if you lay the credit at my door. 



THE BEND OF THE ROAD 



IN TOAL A-GALLAQHER'S. 

ToAL a-Gallaoheb and his odd man, Billy Branni- 
gan, sat opposite each other at their work, there being 
between both pairs of knees very little more than 
room for the big three-foot candlestick which stood 
on the ground and held the thick tallow candle that 
gave them light. As usual, a circle of the neighbours 
were seated around, following closely with their eyes 
every peg that Billy drove and every stitch that Toal 
drew. 

" Well, bad manners to me," said Billy, as he fished 
about for a bit of wax, to wax his end — " Bad manners 
to me," he said, " if I believe there's such a thing as 
afairy!" 

Like a bomb it fell amongst the neighbours. BilL^ ^ 
ihovgh, never looked up to ascertain the ettwi\». T5a 
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simply stretched the end upon his leathern apron, 
and, as with sundry appropriate grimaces he pro- 
ceeded to wax it, he continued in an admirably well 
assumed tone of indifference, — 

" There can't be no suchan a thing. Where's your 
proof for it ? Sure look at the Bible that gives us a 
knowledge of all that God wants us to know. Look 
at it, and what will ye find ? There we see that God 
made the angels in heaven, and — Padh Mullen, will ye 
kindly hand me that fine awl, the wan next ye ? — the 
angels in heaven, I say, an' the devils in hell, and 
man upon the earth — ^nothin' more. Bead &om Moses 
to Ginisses an' ye'll not find no reference, good, bad, 
or ondifferent, to such a thing as a fairy. Moreover 
nor that, I had a long chat with a towrist was round 
here summer was a twelvemonth looking for his 
health, an' seein' the sights, an' this very identical 
same question of fairies come up atween us, an^ he 
laughed at the iday-a, sayed it looked very nice en- 
tirely, an' no mistake about it, in poethry, but that the 
fact was, what people mistuk for fairies was railly 
only a shinin' thing that shines afther night, as ex- 
plained by the foolosophers, who call it phos-p/ior-us 
— Bad BBuff to jez for erwU," \ie coTi\ia\x'bd^ ^Y^%ttQ. 
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pluzing the waxedhemp with asmnchseemingnoiichal- 
ance as if he had not been catching hold of the pillars 
of that temple at which the neighbours of the Bocht, 
or their forefathers, had through forgotten ages wor- 
shipped. And before John Bums, the tailor-historian, 
had got his breath, Billy was jauntily waxing a new 
end, and humming,— 

m 

" Och ! whiskj'tt a cordial for a great many men, 
Wan day it makes foes, an' next day it makes fren's ; 
It cores the rlienmatic, and pnts bones to combine, 
And makes many's the rogne to tell what's on his min' 1 " 

Small wonder the neighbours were somewhat 
thunderstruck. This was probably the very first 
appearance of the revolutionary spirit at the Bocht of 
the Bealach. We had, indeed, in a scrappy manner 
heard of the devastating progress of Scepticism in 
the outer world, and shook our heads and thanked 
Ck>d that in His providence He had bestowed on us 
the unpurchaseable privilege of being bom at the 
Bocht, and spending our lives there — we had 
heard of such a thing as Scepticism, but never 
before had it dared to raise its head here. Little 
wonder we were thunderstmck. 

If John Bums had not been present, Toal, m \A% 
paaiibn of Master, would have felt it atnugpn^^ 

B 2 
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inoumbent upon him shortly, sharply, and quickly to 
have admonished his irreverent employ^, and thereby 
planted his heel upon the reptile. But John was 
there; consequently, Toal, who had stopped short 
with a stitch half-drawn on hearing Billy's astound- 
ing announcement and so remained throughout his 
discourse^ contented himself and placated public 
opinion by giving the incipient infidel one withering 
glance, and then, as it were, stepping aside to let 
John into the breach. 

This white-haired hero calmly adjusted his thickly 
brass-rimmed glasses, bringing them to bear with 
fatal precision upon the daring villain, Billy, and 
said, calmly also as became the man, — 

" So, Billy Brannigan, it's your belief that there's 
no suchan a thing as fairies, nor never was ? Well, on 
that point, the best prayer I can pray for ye " — and 
here he allowed his gaze to wander around the circle — 
" is that it may never be yer misfortune to know ! " 

The neighbours, with a voice, said "Amen ! " 

"That ye may never come to know. And then the 
/oo2-osophers, ye say, have agreed that the fairies 
is phos-pAor-us. Who, I would like to ax ye — who 
named these gintlemen /ool-o&op1iet%1^^ 
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" Well, I'm sure, Misther Bums, I don't know, nor 
can't tell ye that," said Billy respectfully, but still 
with a dash of carelessness, as he bent over his work, 
and went on vigorously with his sewing. 

" You don't know, chile, nor I don't know," Misther 
Bums went on. " But this much both of us know — 
all of us know " — including the attentive neighbours 
with a glance — '' that, them named them knew them,^^ 

A circle of nods showed that this was regarded as 
all but a truism. Billy alone did not nod assent. 
He seemed most attentively bent on his business. 

" Young man," John said, " when you have lived in 
the world as long as me, an' seen an' heerd as 
much — " 

" An' read as much," interjected Toal, as he drove 
the awl with difficulty through a tough insole. For 
John had the greatest^ perhaps the only — library at 
the Bocht. 

" An' read as much," John continued, with that 
complete absence of even a trace of pride that had 
elevated him in our eyes to the envied position of the 
greatest man at the Bocht, or within a wide radius. 
" An' read as much, I say, ye'U change yer opinions 
atluifla, an* ye'U come to understand"— \iete ^o\vxl 
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leant back somewhat and addressed himself to the 
audience generally — " Ye'U come to understand that 
there was a time when there was no such crayture as 
Man — ^neither towrists wanting health, nor tradesmen 
wanting wit, an' when there was a mighty crowd of 
angels in heaven, an' some of them under Lucifer 
ribelled an' was cast out by some others of them, an' 
they fell straight down into hell. An' then some 
others of them again, that took no sides in the 
dispute, neither for nor against, when Michael had 
cleared out the first dhrift, he set to, himself an' his 
men, an' to make the wan job of it, he bundled out 
this set of do-littles likewise ; an' they fell, some of 
them into the say, where they become mermaids, an' 
the rest of them on the dry land, where they become 
fairies, an' from that day till this thejr're wandherin' 
on the face of the earth, willin' to befriend man, if 
man doesn't intherfare with them or their resorts, 
their fairy forts, or their sciog bushes. For they're 
still in hopes of redemption at the last day, an' they'd 
like to keep man on their side." 

" Thrue words," said Widow's Pat, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, wiping it on his sleeve, and handing 
iV to John, who immediately conmienced puffing it 
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with the self-satisfied air of one who has seen his 
duty and done it. 

Billy, although he drank in every word, worked 
away, with all his powers seemingly concentrated on 
the business in hand. We were all leant forward as if 
watching more closely the rapid stitching, but really 
it was the result of our absorbing interest in the tale. 

The Bummadier, having been to the wars, was 
strongly suspected of scepticism also. And perhaps not 
without reason. Seeing the bold dash Billy had made, 
his old soldierly instincts had almost driven him to 
join the forlorn hope ; but as time wore round, he 
rather felicitated himself that he had not declared his 
partiality. Moreover, when he thought of the 
wonderful tales of his war experiences with which he 
on occasions entertained his audience, he quickly saw 
the wisdom of a give-and-take policy. Accordingly 
the Bummadier remained an attentive if not edified 
listener. 

"An' I'm sure," interposed John, cleaning the 
pipe-stem in the usual primitive fashion, and passing 
it to his neighbour, "that there's few of yez here but 
knows the sciog bush in Taig a-Byme's field at 
Coolnm, an' ibe histhory of it. WW. 'l^Ji!^^ 
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father that is now — ^that's ould Mania a-Byme — was 
alive, he was a tailyer bo thrade, an' a rale clever 
han' — his bate wasn't to be got in the parish again : 
well, this sciog bush was conthrairy to him, standin' 
up right in the middle of his tattie fiel'. It*s often 
Manis threatened — for he was a courajus man — to 
turn it up, root an' branch, out of that, but still the 
weemen parties an' others persuaded him from it. At 
last, one evenin' in the springtime of the year, Manis 
was leavin' the fiel' where he had been tossin' brews, 
an' he halted himself afore the sdog an' he says, 
* Me lad,' he says to it, ' the morra momin', plase 
God, Fm goin' to spit on me fists an' take you out of 
that, for ye'll om«uaient this fiel' no longer, or my 
name isn't Manis.' Then he started, but as soon as 
he turned his back, an' all the way home, he heerd 
nothin' but a clatther of voices jeerin' behin' him, an' 
if he looked round he saw nothin'. Next momin' 
when he went out to the fiel', he opened his eyes, for 
upon my veracity the sciog bush had lifted itself 
bodylilty an' gone into Shan a-Meehan's Ian', a 
quarther of a mile off od the side of Dhrimbigh. 
Manis had the good sense to see, even then, that to 
mix or meddle any further with the good people — with 
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them or theirs — was a rale flyin' in the face of Provi- 
dence, nothin' short of it, an' he determined to lay 
them to themselves. Let them do as they might, or 
be done by as they would, he'd have no more to say 
to them. An' he was wise in that. Next momin' 
the sciog was back in its ould place again, stuoie as 
if it had never been corantirC over the connthry. 
Manis never bruck his word — never afther interfaired 
with it — and so signs on it, as purty a crop of tatties 
or crop of com as Manis would every year take off that 
fiel' wasn't to be met with in the whole counthryside." 

The neighbours here levelled upon Billy a battery 
of eyes. But as innocently unconscious as ever, 
Billy was, betwixt his half-closed eye and the candle, 
fixing a new birse on his end^ and humming 
** Patrick's Day." 

In the very dry, sarcastic tones, which, from 
inveterate habit, had come to be natural to him, 
Donal a-Thurisk then spoke : — 

**Poor Billy's a son of his father's" — here the 
neighbours chuckled, for the picture of Billy's 
eccentric father came vividly before them — "an* 
that's sayin' a dale for him. Billy would be the 
wisest as' the most intelligent man a\» Ob ^"^^^ 
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meetin' — ^if there was no wan there but himself. Billy 
is a very smart man, there's no denying that, when 
he's goin' till his dinner. He's a very apt man to 
know when he's hungry. There's some men growin' 
up nowadays, an' if you knocked the priest of the 
parish, the recthor, and the docther into wan, that 
wan couldn't hold a candle to them." Billy had now 
got the end birsed to his satisfaction, and humming 
a livelier tune had got to work again. *' I have the 
remimbrance myself in me own mimory," Donal went 
on, addressing the house, " there was a man lived in 
Cron-na-nyass, a one Hudey Mulchiem, an' the same 
man's alive still if he didn't die ; an' he left the fair 
of Glentieson aharwust night, dhrawin' up to bedtime, 
with a corked, full bottle of whisky in his pocket 
(an' it's from his own lips an' the lips of his own 
naybours I have the story), an' he pushed for home, 
neither meetin' good luck nor ill-luck on the way till 
he came within a shout of his own house — ^a very 
gentle^ spot it was always an' ever allowed to be. 
Here, all at wanst, as himself and the naybours that 
he tould it to the next momin' tells the story, a 
somethin' come over him that he lost the power of 

I Enchaated. 
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himself to go a step further, an' the next minute he 
found himself planted on the back of a big, black horse, 
an' whisked off with himself. An' the next thing he 
knew he was in the County Maith, an' next ridin' up 
the side of Croagh Patrick ; an' Boscommon, Laithrim, 
Connemara, an' every other quarter of Irelan', himself 
an' the black horse throtted (for, of course, it was 
the fairies had him with them), for the length of a 
lee-long night, an' in the momin' Hudey'sfren's found 
the poor man, an' him almost out of his senses, strag- 
legs on a big oak stick that was lying across a gap 
in the casaey} But the strangest of it was that the 
bottle he carried, corked an' full, out of Glenties the 
night afore, was lyin' beside him without a dior in 
it." 

" An' about your fairy pipe, John ? " said Widow's 
Pat, whose faith in the fairies was only less than his 
faith in his religion, and who reverenced John as a 
high priest of the fairy cult. 

" Yes," said John, " that was a wondherful pipe, 
an' the way of it was this. It was on a harwust 
evenin' like that, an' as purty a wan as ever fell from 
the heavens. I thought it a sin to be in the house 

' Lane. 
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an' at work^ an' pnt aside a pair of thronsers I was 
makin' for Charlie Haiinish of the Long Bog an' slid 
me feet into me boots, an' away with me up the hill, 
an' lay down to enjoy the glorious sight. If there's 
an enchanted spot in Dinnygal, that same hiU is one. 
Well, howandever, the fairy music was playin' away 
sweeter than ever on all sides that evenin', and the 
sun shinin' brighter than ever. 'John,' says I to 
meself, *it's a smoke ye'd enjoy this minute.' 
Puttin' my hand in my pocket, I found I had left my 
pipe in the house behin' me, on the dhresser, but by 
all that's varacious, at that same instant, just lyin' 
on the grass, an arm-length from me, what does I see 
but a nice, a very dandy, and a very curous-loofa'n' 
little pipe, stuoie as if some man had been lyin' there 
afore me an' forgot it behin' him. I picked it up, — 
* John,' says I, * yfe're in particular fine luck, for it's 
full of tibbacky.' Meself lit it, an' smoked a rale 
enjoyable smoke out of it, lyin' on the broad of me 
back in the sun. But when I had finished, lo, an' 
behould ye, wasn't the pipe as full of tibbacky as 
when I started ! It sthruck me as quare, but I said 
nothin', only put the pipe in me pocket an' went into 
the house, Afther that, every time I found the want 
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of a smoke I took a dhraw out of it, but still an' all, 
though I was drawin' at it for as good as three weeks, 
it was as full then as the day I picked it up on th^ 
hill. Wan day, afther about three weeks, in the heel 
of the evenin', Teddy Conaghan of the Backend come 
dhropping in on me, lookin' to see if I had a sleeved- 
waistcoat he had with me, finished for his young 
fellow. Teddy sits himself down in the wan comer 
an' I sits meself down in the comer fomenst him till 
we'd have a chat about ould times. * Teddy,' says I, 
reachin' him the little pipe, * will ye have a dhraw ? ' 
* I will, thanks, John,' says he, reachin' for it. * Ye'll 
find a vartiay in that little pipe,' says I. But 
farioT^ he hadn't taken three pulls out of it, when it 
was as empty as the day it was made! An' if I 
wasn't a grieved man, call me a sinner ! But it was 
me disarvin', for if I hadn't said to Teddy there was 
a vartiay in it, I had me full pipe still." 

" Yez all knew Brid Mughan of Dhrimnaherk ? " 
said Orange Watty. — Yes ; the neighbours all acknow- 
ledged her acquaintance. " Well, this same Brid — 
an' it was the year of the bad times, an' the same put 
hard on her, as, glory be to Gk)d, on which of ua «ll 

> Alaa ! 
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didn't it ? — this same Brid was purty hard put upon, 
an' she had just one quarther bag of male betwixt 
herself, her wee family, an' stharvation; when, 
wan momin', to her door comes a poor woman, a 
small wee woman, like one woxdd be lookin' for her 
share, an' she axed Brid if she would give her the 
full of a handkercher she carried in her han', of mail, 
for God's sake. * Musha, then, if it was only the last 
grain in the house,' says Brid, ' ye'd have it. Grod 
was good to me in me day, an' showed me many 
marcies, an' if things looks black now atself, why, ye 
know. He's above us, an' He has a sthrong han', an' a 
generous han' — ^for God's sake an' for yer own sake, 
poor woman, ye're welcome with a heart an' a half,' — 
an' she filled the handkercher for her. 'God bless 
ye,' says the poor woman, ' an' may yer store niver be 
less.' An' sure enough, from that day forrid, durin' 
the remainder of the bad times, Brid fed herself 
an' her family out of the quarther bag of male, an* 
there was still as much in it as when the day she 
helped the poor woman, who, of course, was none 
other than a fairy woman in disguise ; till at long an' 
at last, wan day — ^for her daughter was always 
harpin ' at her to know the meaxmi' oi \\> ^t ^ ^1 ^11 
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long an' at last wan day, she was misfortunate 
enough to tell the daughter how it all come about, — 
just, Misther Bums, like you an' Teddy Conaghan, an' 
the pipe — an' what would ye haye of it but twenty- 
four hours afther there wasn't in the bag as much 
male as a chicken would pick. There's for ye ! " 

Then when Susy, Toal's good woman, had snuffed 
and sneezed^ and we joined her in asking God to bless 
her, and she had proffered the snuff to John and he 
had snuffed and sneezed, and we had asked God to 
bless him also (for at the time of sneezing, the 
fairies have undoubted power over one), John pro- 
ceeded to set up the alternative theory of the origin 
of the fairies ; to wit, their being the " Tootha day 
Dannians," who had enchanted themselves after the 
coming of the Milesians to Ireland, and so remained 
ever since ; and after showing the plausibility of this 
theory, he completely demolished it as a bardic inven- 
tion, and established to his and our complete satis- 
faction the fact of their being fallen angels, living 
here in a state of expectancy, which, although he had 
many and grave doubts upon the subject, he cer- 
tainly wished (and his wish was echoed in the 
hreastB of all), and heartily hoped, might \>^ i\i\fi!i\ft\* 
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Also, from John's learned discourse upon the 
subject in all its lights and bearings, we were 
convinced that there were not now so many, nor 
so powerful fairies, as formerly, still, their numbers 
(inhabiting green knolls and sciog bushes) were 
yet considerable, they loved to disport them- 
selves on summer and harvest eves, occasionally 
playing a harmless prank on a belated traveller, 
generally disposed to ingratiate man, and through 
him, God, by doing good offices to mortals, particu- 
larly to the needy and the distressed, and never work- 
ing them ill, unless in the case of foolhardy creatures 
who dared to interfere with their sciog bushes or other 
plaxjes of residence. Though we had, with John, to 
admit the inexplicable fact of their carrying off young 
children, and replaxjing them by sickly little beings 
that never thrived, but day by day went to the back- 
hand till they finally passed away. 

" An' now, Billy Brannigan," quoth Widow's Pat in 
his deep husky tones and with an air of confident 
triumph, " what do you think of the good people ? " 

Billy had just completed sewing on a sole, and was 
viewing his handiwork with a squinting critical eye. 
He observed — ^to the boot, — 
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** That whisk j'b the divil I will not deny ; 
It rips me onl' ooat, an' it blackens me eye. 
It makes me head aohe, and mj heart, too, also— 
Tet I wish 'twas with whisky the rivers did flow." 

Tlien he continued, this time to the work-box, 
where he was rmnmaging for a tool, — 

" Many men of many minds, 
Many throats of different kinds.'* 

"De gustybus rum est disputandumf^ said the 
Masther, Masther Whoriskey — " De gustyhua non est 
disputandumy which, bein' consthered, is to say, one 
man likes mait an' another Ukes mutton — as my Men' 
Misther Bums can inform you. Misther Bums, 
with his customary transcendental erridition, has 
treated us to a leamed disquisition worthy of 
Catherine de Medici, and a display of forensic ability 
which might cause the crown of Demosthines to cor- 
ruscate with added lustre. Intellects of mediocrity 
like ours, bow to all-persuasive conviction ; but the 
cranium of our artisan friend, William (vulgarly 
styled Billy) Brannigan, is of an indurated consis- 
tency, that constitutes it impermeable to the 
scintillations of conviction ; and he should be to us 
an object of eleemosynary regard. I would, oii \y^^ 
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of the present concourse and convocation of all that 
is renowned and intellectual, at or in the vicinity of 
the Bocht of the Bealach — Father Dan alone ex- 
cepted — endeavour to convey and communicate to 
our Homeric Mend, Bums — senex venerahilis — the 
gratitude we desire to manifest, on his famous and 
historical exposition, indicating and demonstrating 
that Hhere is more in heaven and earth than is 
dreamt of in our philosophy ' (quotation, gentlemen). 
But ' to whom much is donated, from him much will 
be anticipated ' (quotation) ." 

The Masther delivered this standing, and with an 
oratorical air and appropriate gestures. When he 
sat down, the subdued murmur of applause, and 
whispers of commendation, showed that truth had 
been vindicated, error confounded, and learning 
appreciated. 

The object of eleemosynary regard was about 
finishing up the shoe. 

" On the hard road," he sung : — 

^* On the hard road it's it gave me many's the pitch, 
Whitewashed me with mud, laid me out in the ditch ; 
An' fifty times over, cowP dead it me kilt — 
But, och ! that the soy, sore, with whisky was fiU't." 

TbiB betokened an amount of p^iver^ aad hajrdened 
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criminality that the neighbours had not been prepared 
for. Little wonder that in William Brannigan they 
acntely felt themselves scandalized. John Bums 
shut his mouth firmly ; Widow's Pat spoke not in 
words, but his appealing look around the circle for 
sympathy in their mutual affliction, said volumes. 
Donal a-Thurisk said, — 

" Misther Brannigan, it's my opinion you weren't 
bom to be dhrounded. Singin' an' dancin' is both 
parts of the wan complaint. Ye're singin' the day ; 
let us hope that well all be present to see ye dancin' 
some mQmin\ an' without a door anondher yer feet." 

Toal did not flinch his duty. Although he 
severely felt it, the call of duty constrained him to 
drop a hint, in as mild and delicate a manner as 

possible, that work was slack and money scarce. 

The neighbours silently approved of his prompt 
and firm actiou. 

The object of eleemosynary regard had now com- 
pleted the shoe. As he put it from him and un- 
loosed his apron he sang, — 

"An' och ! if the ocean with whisky did swim, 
An' big waves of sweet poteen broke up on the brim, 
I'd spit on my stick an' off to the «ay, 

An' bask byit§ buikB until the Judgment Da^ \'' 

o 2 



FATHER DAN AND FIDDLERS 

FOUR. 

Aftbb his love for Grod, and his love for his 
flock, Father Dan loved music. Good music, that 
is ; for he confessed he never could listen to a 
scoundrel murdering music, but his hand would be 
itching to give him a dressing witl^ his blackthorn 
staff. 

Anyhow, once, on an old Lammas Day, there 
had been a wedding above in Corameen-lusk, a 
son of Ned Baccagh's with Winny Neil Wore, and 
the father and mother of a good spree it was. 
Nothing less than four fiddlers. Three houses under 
the party. Whisky go leor, and meat and drink to 
all comers. As was only to be expected, a spree on 
such a liberal scale had been prolonged into the next 
afternoon. Coming on evening the four fiddlere 
found themselves at the Knockagar Cross — the 
parting of their ways. As was also only to be 
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expected of fiddlers coming from a feast, their 

mamier was effusive. It was distressing to part. 

They alternately cuffed and kissed each other, 

sang and scolded. Finally, I regret to say^ they 

were surrounded by two peelers, who in the 

Queen's name arrested them as disturbers of the 

peace of the realm ; and marched them straight — or 

at least as straight as the peculiar circumstances 

would permit — ^to Mr. McClane*s. This they accom- 

plished by means of their clever tactical skill. For 

they seized upon the fiddles, not the men ; and where 

their fiddles went there would the fiddlers follow. 

Arrived at Mr. McClane's, and inveigled into his 

o£Sce, they were arraigned and solemnly charged that 

they, Michael Scanlan, of Meenauish-beg, in the 

parish of Killymard, Thaddeus McDermott, of 

Meenauish-more, in the parish aforesaid, and Nail 

O'Byme and Peter Throwers, both of Throwerstown, 

in the parish of Drimholm, and County of Donegal, 

were found drunk and behaving in a riotous and 

disorderly manner at the cross roads of Knockagar, 

in the parish of Inver, to the great alarm, annoyance, 
\ 
|and distress of Her Gracious Majesty's most well- 

leloved afld dntifal subjects in the toTmVaiiSL Wifti 

1 
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parish aforementioned — or words to that effect. 
Though the cold fact — ^apart from its legal aspect — 
was that not alone one of the aforesaid dutiful and 
well-beloved subjects was alarmed^ annoyed, and 
distressed, or would be alarmed, annoyed^ and 
distressed, or anything but highly entertained, had 
the four devoted disciples of Orpheus prolonged their 
orgie till Christmas Day dawned on them. But law 
is law, and, of course, fact has got no raison d'etre 
within its province. 

Just then Father Dan jogged up to the magistrate's 
door, on Forgiveness. The name of Father Dan's old 
gray mare, his faithful servant, day out, day in, in 
fair and in foul weather, midday and midnight for 
close upon thirty years, was Forgiveness — ^whereby 
hangeth a tale not strictly within the scope of this 
history. Father Dan jogged easily up on Forgive- 
ness, and letting himself off, he entered, while 
Forgiveness went to graze soberly by the wayside. 
Gk)ing in and finding four men there arraigned, and 
hearing the charge, he said, " Oh ! these scoundrels 
from Killymard and Drimholm coming into my 
parish to disgrace it and to bring a bad name on it 
with their drinking and their squabbling like a parcel 
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of thravellmg tinkers — ^ye must make an example of 
them, Mr. McClane — ^make an example of them ! A 
month in jail with a hammer in their fist from cock- 
crow till bedtime will be a big help to their manners, 
and to the manners of every other villain of them 
coming into my parish for the time to come. A 
month in jail with hard labour and half rations — 
nothing less will be of any use, Mr. McClane ! " 

Then the spoils of war, the four fiddles, caught 
Father Dan's eye. 

"What? Fiddles! Fiddlers? Te butcher music, 
hey, do ye? Ter villainies wouldn't be complete 
without that." 

And he insisted on each displaying his skill (or else), 
on his instrument. And, as it proved, they were four 
of as sweet fiddlers as tirrled a bow in the two 
baronies. And they completely comethered good 
Father Dan, whose inherent respect for good musicians 
asserted itself, so that he said they were good men gone 
wrong, gravely pointed out to them the enormity of 
their crime, evoked from them a hearty promise of 
amendment, showed Mr. McClane that, after aU, he 
believed the nominal fine of a shilling each and costs 
would^ on the occaaion of this theii &rafl oifoivs^) 
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appease the offended dignity of the law, ont of his 
own pocket paid the money down on the nail, and 
in front of himself and Forgiveness marched them to 
his house " till he'd give the creatures a pick to ate, 
and a wash and a brush and a heat of the fire, and 
put the poor fellows on their legs, and pack them for 
home." 

And in spite of all old Kitty Byrne's grumbling — 
Kitty had been his housekeeper since first he had 
a house to keep — and Kitty was the only tyrant, 
other than his boy Barney, whom Father Dan 
feared— despite all Kitty's grumblings against the 
house being turned into a cow market, Father Dan 
insisted on their washing and brushing, and on 
Kitty's serving up at the kitchen-table a plentiful 
meal — of which, to tell truth, they were sadly in 
need. And despite all Kitty's acrid personalities 
about making her house the randyvoo for all th,e 
thramp fiddlers and thramp fluters from end to wind 
of the county, with many other equally pleasant 
remarks, and many very dismal prophecies of where 
all this blather-skitin' was going to end, her four 
guests made a right hearty meal, for which they 
thanked God when they had done \ and then thanked 



k 
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Father Dan ; and finally, to Kitty's utter exaspera- 
tion, thanked her — and wished her a long life and a 
sweet temper. 

Finding they had finished their meal, Father Dan 
ushered them into his own little parlour, he going in 
front, laden with the four fiddles and with as many 
bitter reproaches as Kitty conld contrive to pile on 
him ere he got all in, and the door closed in the 
enemy's face. Then Father Dan seated the four and 
put his fiddle into the hands of each, and took down 
his own old fiddle (at which he was no mean adept) 
from over the mantel, and proceeded to get it into 
tune, keenly rejoicing aU the while in the prospect of 
a long, pleasant evening. 

But it took his guests an extraordinarily long 
time to tune theirs, and divers mysterious looks and 
winks passed between them which Father Dan was 
neither slow to receive nor to interpret. The short 
and the long of it was that the fiddlers wanted what 
they themselves would have styled elbow grease, but 
which in the plain man's dictionary is speUed poteen. 
Musical preparations were then temporarily sus- 
pended while Father Dan produced a quart bottle 
ihree-quarters Blled, out of which aftei a\)\\iQil N^rj 
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serious and very paternal advice against the abuse 
of whisky, to which the four lent a filial ear, he gave 
them a glass apiece, which made their eyes kindle ; 
and they invoked blessings on his head, informed 
him that it put a new sowl in them, and in token 
thereof gave a particularly lively jig by way of 
flourish, the manner of which promised well for an 
enjoyable night. 

Then Father Dan got himself seated^ and aU five of 
them gave "The Blackbird" so excellently as to 
draw the tears to the good man's eyes. Then there 
was less or more friction, for whilst Father Dan 
wanted some of Moore, his friends were loud for jigs 
and strathspeys, favourites of their own. They 
compromised on " An Sluadh Siadh." When things 
seemed again to be going smoothly, everyone of the 
five putting his soul into the music, the sound of 
wheels was faintly heard by Father Dan ; the sound 
ceased opposite the door ; he succeeded in silencing 
the music in time to hear Kitty's greeting at the 
door responded to in the well-known voice of Dr. 
McGilligan, the Bishop. 

Father Dan, in one awe-stricken glance, took in 
the rpom with its five fiddlers— four of them as 
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disreputable-looking as ever sat in a priest's parlour-— 
nursing their fiddles around a table on which was a 
stout quart bottle and a glass, and inwardly he asked 
himself why was he bom ! " The Bishop ! " was all 
he could ejaculate to his startled companions. But 
that was enough. Quicker-witted or perhaps less 
frightened than he, the four musicians as with one 
accord popped under the table, fiddles and aU ; and 
one of them, seized with sudden presence of mind, 
put up a long arm from the hiding-place and bore 
off the bottle just one moment ere the good old 
Bishop, in his own familiar way, walked in un- 
announced. The table-cloth of generous amplitude 
let faU its ends to the floor around the table ; and 
so Father Dan had half recovered himself, sufficiently 
recovered himself anyhow to greet his Bishop 
warmly, and thank him profusely for the honour of 
this unexpected visit. The good Bishop instantly 
made himself at home, seating himself in an arm- 
chair to one side of the fireplace, his side to the fire 
and his face to the room. The sight of a glass on 
the table naturally turned the Doctor's discourse on 
1 the subject, of all others nearest his heart, the cause 
\ of temperance* And as Father Dan, ml\i ^m<^\!l)CkSk% 

I 
1 
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very much akin to twinges of conscience, gave him 
an encouraging account of the progress of the cause 
in his parish, his trial only properly commenced, for 
the table got a distinct knock from below, such as 
would be caused by the heel of an inverted bottle 
going up suddenly. Father Dan conjectured this 
was but the first of a series. And rightly. With a 
well prepared cough he half drowned the next rap. 
Proceeding with his discourse, he kept his right heel 
in readiness — by an opportune crack of which on the 
floor he confounded the following one. A shuffle of 
his feet fairly well confused the next succeeding one. 
But it was getting a trying ordetJ. Adroitly punc- 
tuating his argument by a few raps of his knuckles 
on the table neutralized a few more. Thereat taking 
his cue, he became so demonstrative in his argument 
and clinched his points with such and so many 
blows on the table, that he would soon have awaked 
conjectures in Dr McGilligan's mind, but that 
gentleman turned his face towards the fire for a 
moment, and the bottle, to Father Dan's utter 
consternation, was rapidly reached out from under 
the table and deposited, of all places in the world, 
under the heavy drapings that hung from his Lord- 
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ship's chair ! An old brown and bony hand, too, had 
gone out from under the table at a few feet distant 
from the rugged one that held the bottle (yet quarter- 
filled), and made a rather aimless grab for the bottle, 
and then retired slowly, as it were disappointedly, 
beneath the fringes of the table-cloth again. Though 
this proceeding took barely a few seconds, it seemed 
to Father Dan an hour. Distinct beads of perspira- 
tion certainly did start on his brow; he had not 
even presence of mind to make a noise. But as the 
mysterious hand missed its grab, something, which 
might be a grumble or might be any indistinct sound 
under the moon, was emitted from under the table, 
and the Bishop's eye. Father Dan observed, detected 
a swaying in the drapery depending from the table. 

Father Dan said '^ Scat ! " and stamped his foot. 

"I suppose you are troubled with rats?" Dr. 
McGilligan said. 

" Oh, yes, sometimes — sometimes — annoying 
villains — annoying villains. But as I was saying 
about Father Hugh's parish — " and he had the 
discourse again reverted to its proper channel, and 
was comparatively at ease once more. 

But not for long. He observed when \3i^ liooX^t 
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looked any other way than straight before him that 
brown, bony, big hand came out on a rambling 
excursion, darting suddenly back to cover each time 
the Bishop's eye threatened to come back. And he 
then observed a bright black eye glistening through 
a hole in the table-cloth, at about a foot from the 
ground. And every time the ugly hand came out, 
and grasped, and sprawled, he felt an itching to give 
it a thundering good whack of his staff that would 
cure it of its rambling. He had to say '' Scat ! " 
several times, when he fancied Dr. McGilligan's 
attention was attracted by the slight noises, or by 
the shaking of the table- cover. All his endeavours 
to entice Dr. McGilligan to be shown to his room, 
that he might brush himself up after his journey, 
were unavailing, for his Lordship would persist in 
having out his chat first. 

The hand had come out about the tenth time, and 
had gone rambling and fumbling in the direction of 
the Bishop's chair, and had swiftly retreated on false 
alarms, and slowly gone forth, and rapidly come 
back, and hesitatingly gone pioneering again, until 
just as Kitty Byrne appeared with a lapfal of turf 
for the Sre, a second even ugM^i \i%sid.— %sid boih 
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were left hands — ^had crept ont, and both were 
making ineffectual darts at something unseen by 
Eitty. She suddenly stopped short on first seeing 
them a few feet before her, and across her passage. 
Then she quickly took in half the situation : revenge 
was sweet, and Eitty laid down her broad and heavy 
boot, with very much emphasis, plump on the back 
of the nearest hand to her. There was a stifled cry, 
luckily covered by the noise with which Father 
Dan hitched his chair and coughed. Kitty's ankle 
was immediately caught firmly by a right hand, and 
viciously wrenched. She swayed, staggered forward, 
and, first her load of turf, then herself, was pitched 
into his Lordship's lap, out of which Eitty narrowly 
escaped rolling into the fire. In the commotion, 
ihree hands darted out simultaneously from beneath 
the table, swooped under his Lordship's chair, the 
bottle rapidly passed back in one, the other two 
hands followed, limp, and one might easily think 
half disappointed. The spirit-rappings underneath 
the table set in again at once ; sharp and quick they 
were. But there was yet too much commotion for 
them to be heard amongst the party at the fire. 
Father Dan sharply reprimanded "KiU^ iot V^t 
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clnmsiness in tripping, and begged a thousand 
pardons of Dr. McGilligan, while Eitty was too 
much overcome with horror of the situation to do 
more than clasp her hands, and turn up her eyes to 
heaven, and cluck her tongue against the roof of her 
mouth, in attempted expression of her inexpressible 
feelings. 

Good Dr. McGilligan tried to reassure and quiet 
them, and he repeated, " Tut ! Tut ! Tut ! " till he 
got them in a moderately calm condition again. 
Then he consented that he would look into his room 
while Eitty was getting them a cup of tea. But as 
he would have risen firom his seat, he fell back again 
slightly startled, for before his eyes, and apparently 
none interfering with it, one end of the table w£^ 
suddenly tilted up some six inches, and slowly 
descended again. Father Dan could neither move 
nor speak. Eitty Byrne collapsed on the sofa. 
Then the other end of the table went up as mysteri- 
ously for a foot, it swayed to right and left for 
a few seconds, while some strange uncertain sounds 
were heard from beneath ; then the table subsided 
once more, and for a momentary space there was no 
sound. Pather Dan strove to reach for his black- 
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thorn which rested against the wall within a yard of 
him — ^but on the way his hand was paralyzed, and 
fell back to his side. Now, the table bodily 
bonnded, sharply and suddenly to the height of a 
foot, and as suddenly came down again. A distinct 
BcnMng noise was heard. Then — 

'^ Tarnation saize ye ; let go me throat ! " 
'^ Let go the bottle or Til choke ye as dhry as a 
whinstone rock ! '* 
"Hish!" 

" Hish, or Til prod the ribs aff ye ! " 

**Let go the bottle, hatchet-face! let go the 
bottle ! " 

" Not if it was to save yer sowl, cruked month ! " 

" Ye natamal veg ye ! bad luck to ye, an' his 
Lordship listenin' ! " 

'' I don't care a thraneen if Sent Pether himself 
was listenin', I'll have the bottle or his ribs 'ill get 
what Paddy gave the dhmm ! " 

" De'il's cure to you, spavin-feet, an' take that ! " 

His Lordship sat terrified. Father Dan sat 
terrified. Eitty Byrne lay astounded. Beneath the 
table then arose a general hubbub. One side 
the table then rose a couple of feel audi ^^s^. 
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Then rose again — and the other side followed. 
LnckUy, Father Dan kept his candle on the 
mantel. Before the startled and staring prelate 
the table rose up five or six feet from the ground, 
swayed, shook — ^there was a crackling noise such as 
might be produced by trampling on and bursting-in 
fiddles — and then the table shot over and lit on its 
side on the fender, and thence tumbled over, expos- 
ing four big fellows struggling and gasping, and 
punching and grappling, and finally bellowing, 
trampling all the while on the debris of four fiddles, 
to the utter and fearful consternation of good Dr. 
McGilligan, and the unspeakable mortification of 
poor Father Dan ! 

After Father Dan, with the substantial help of his 
staff, had cleared out the four arrant villains, and 
left them rubbing their wounds far from his door, 
and pitched out after them the sorry remains of their 
fiddles, he threw himself on the Bishop's mercy, 
explained and apologized, apologized and explained ; 
but the Bishop, when he had gathered his meaning 
and purport as best he could from a disjointed 
statement, went into fit aftei iX oi W^^ loud^ and 
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hearty laughter, which seized him at intervals even 
in bed that night. Father Dan affected to join, but 
the poor man's laugh was distressingly mechanical, 
and in his heart he vowed to whale and whack every 
fiddler from either Killymard or Dnmholm whom 
he'd find within the bounds of his parish from that 
sad night forward. And certainly such were after- 
wards very chary of trespassing on the forbidden 
region. 

This is the story of Father Dan and Fiddlers 
Four. 
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IN THE BUMMADIER'S. 

That the Bummadier had been an English soldier I 
am almost as sorry as what he himself was, when, one 
morning, about thirty years before, he awoke after a 
spree and found the King's shilling burning his fist. 
Then he had to bear the inevitable — and perhaps he 
bore it like a man. 

By the fireplace, in the Bummadier's cottage was a 
rusty sword that had got many a wash, so he iuformed 
us, in the bluest blood of France. Certainly, the 
cabin was very small. He liked this, he said, for it 
reminded him of camp life, and those eventful and 
glorious days when he and Lord Wellington basked 
upon the slopes of the Sayries (or Sierras). Inside, 
everything was scrupulously clean and neat, and each 
thing tidied and packed away in its proper place, all 
performed by his own hands. Of the many curious 
contrivances within, none was more striking than the 
position of bis cupboard. The cupboard was a basket 
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snspended, like the coffin of Allah's prophet, between 
heaven and earth. A firmly-twisted and re-twisted 
hay rope (for hemp was numbered amongst the 
luxuries at the Bocht) attached it to a rafter in the 
roof. This style of cupboard was adopted for two 
urgent reasons : the Bummadier had less space and 
more rats than he desired. One of his objects was 
once, in part, defeated, for on a certain night, when 
Gomey (the Bummadier's proper but little used name 
was Comey Higarty) — on a certain night when 
Comey prayed, before retiring to rest, his eyes going 
heavenwards observed a rat, a hoary villain, whose 
heart had not lost its vileness, nor whose tooth its 
cunning, on experiment bent, proceeding along the 
top of the side-wall, thence up a rafter, and (back- 
wards) down the rope, and into the cupboard. Then 
'twas not fruitlessly that Comey interrupted his 
vespers. The delft was always shining on a very 
white sand-scrubbed little dresser. The fire, of 
mingled peat and fir, was always cheerfully blazing 
on a cleanly- swept hearth, big and wide beyond all 
comparison with the size of the house, and the smoke 
mounting up the wall-side in rapid volumes went out 
by a square hole through whicli. on a iio^\)^ m^\. ^^'^ 
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could, sitting by the fire, see the stars winking back 
at you — ^and through which, too, even the moon herself 
did not, on occasions, disdain to steal a glance at the 
comforts of the Bummadier's cabin, and the happiness 
of the circle of neighbours, on whose merry counte- 
nances the fitful firelight played. And it would not 
do to forget Comey's crickets ; for it was an admitted 
fact that there were more of them, of a better quality, 
and they chirruped louder, longer, and sweeter than 
any other contingent within the bounds of the Bocht : 
he had a full orchestra of them, that played you cead 
mile failte as you stooped to get in of the door. 

One by one the neighbours had dropped into 
Comey's, and quietly taken the seats and positions 
that were theirs by right of user. The second seat of 
honour — ^that in the comer of the hearth most remote 
from the door — the Bummadier's was its fellow in the 
opposite comer — which was a stump of tree with a 
siostog of plaited straw on it, by way of luxury, was 
yet vacant. 

" I wondher me very much, where's Widow's Pat 
the night," the Bummadier said, as he gazed at the 
vacant seat — for to him it belonged ; he had succeeded 
to it not tbrough seniority, but pail\j\5aiovsL^i"Kswa^ 
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and partly as the reward of remarkable punctuality 
and good attendance. 

" When I was on the tully this evenin' tumin' the 
cows," said Orange Watty, " I obsarved him beyont 
in Carney in Owen a-Slaivin's Ian', tumin' scraws 
with Owen." 

This intelligence did not gratify the Bummadier. 

"Owen a-Slaivin," he said, "'ill dimoralize that 
poor boy " — ^the Widow's Pat had passed forty, though 
still a bachelor — "stuffin' him with lies the most 
barefaced that ever was heard from the mouth of a 
mortial. An' the worst of it is, poor Pat takes every 
word for gospel that dhrops from his lips. There's 
raison in everything but chaitin' yer clergy, but 
Owen a-Slaivin goes beyond all bounds, an' has no 
modheration in his tongue at all. Truth's a jew'L 
an' lies are only for lawyers, an' I have often an' often 
wondhered why people play into the divil's hands for 
divarshion — for the same's the lad that 'ill not let them 
forget their debt to him, through loathness to remind 
them. Their lie maybe gives them a laugh now, but 
the day 'ill come an' they'll laugh on the wrong side 
of their mouth for it all. Sarch from Purgatory to 
Portpathrick^ an' ye'll not meet such a liar again as 
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the same Owen a-Slaivin. Himself an' liis lies has 
that poor orphan on a sthring, an' he'll go to him the 
throngest day in Ware, an' the warmest day in 
Harwnst, an' work the skin off his bones, for love of 
his lies. Farior^ farior, but you're the foolish chile, 
Pat." 

" Musha, an' the same's a pity then, that the boy 
would be deludhered by any one with more wit nor 
himself^ for he's not a bad sort at all, at all," Toal 
a-Gallagher said. 

" An' never mind him for wit," said the Bummadier, 
"there's more in his head nor you'd bargain for. 
The same lad — ^though every one wouldn't think it, 
only them's used to him — can see as far through a 
millstone as the man picked it. Them buys him for 
a fool 'ill have a wise penn'orth, — only he has the 
wan little failin' ; tell him that a man's cow at the 
other end of the parish had a calf with three heads, 
an' as many legs as ye'd wag a stick at, an' heigh ! 
poor fool, he's off, hay foot straw foot, an' small grass 
grows round his heels till he's there. When he 
comes back, down in the mouth, says you, * Pat, avic, 
did ye hear of the wondherful strange comic,^ with 

' The Bummadier intended cornet* 
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three fiery tails, that Shemus More of Parcban caught 
last night in a bird-creel, an' the whole counthry side 
is throopin' to see it where he has it tied to a stake 
in his byre ? ' an' naither ait, dhrink, or sup will Pat 
do 'till he's off hot-foot to see it, takin' a stick with 
him to thry how the comic takes with a prod. 
Mo bhron for ye, Pat ! " 

" On religious questions," Orange Watty said, from 
his seat on the form, " his views isn't broad enough 
to meet my tastes." 

" Who made mention of the pot an' the pan ? " 
Donal a-Thurisk said oracularly. " * Good morra to 
ye, brother; you're a thief an' I'm another,'" he 
continued, following with his eyes the smoke, as it 
curled tip the wall- side. 

"My fren' Donal's like the Nor'-aist wind the 
night — inclined to be purty sharp," said Watty. 

" Yis, fren' Walter," said Donal, " specially sharp- 
ened to scrape humbugs." 

" Sharp things need to be sthrapped betimes," said 
Orange Watty. " Is it the wife, Donal, that applies 
it?" 

" Well, no, Watty," said Donal, thoughtfully, " I 
wovldn^t let ber take the bread out oi yovic mo'V)^* 
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While it's in my power to stop it, she'll, never, plaise 
Providence, take to the sthrappin', when there's a 
hangman in the parish." 

Watty had provoked it, so he had to bear the 
merriment. 

" But, with all that," said Watty, " notwithstandin' 
our little differences of opinion — Watt's and Pat's — ^I 
must give in that he's the heart and sowl of a good- 
natured fella." 

" Ah," said the Bummadier, " he's rough an' he's 
thick, but he has a heart as big as Camaween 
Mountain, an' as warm as the hab of Purgathory. 
He's as tendher as a rose-bud, an' as innocent as the 
unborn chile." 

"Quite a poetical flight, friend Cornelius," said 
the Masther, as, coming forward, he got his back to 
the fire, and, gathering forward his coat-tails in his 
arms, under the genial influence of the warmth in the 
rear, proceeded to address his audience in easy 
oratorical style — " and worthy of the theme. Amicus 
humani generis, — so I consider Patrick — a friend of 
the human race — " 

" Fren* of all nations," the Bummadier interjected. 

^'A Mend of all nations, aa owx Uamed friend 
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Cornelius phrases it. An unpoUshed diamond lie is— 
onr nnporchaseable Eoh-i-noor, I might almost term 
him. To my comprehension he presents himself in 
the light of an altogether estimable character. If 
we except some solecisms in manner, a few lapsus 
lingnce that characterize his aphorisms, a certain 
conservatism in religion— which our esteemed friend 
Walter (nicknamed *the Orange') has remarked— 
which rather confines his spiritual perception, and, 
finally, an hyperbolical method of communicating the 
fruits of his observation, Patrick is altogether a 
brilliant conversationalist, an amiable companion, 
and a delightfcd individual." 

" That's well sayed, in throth," Comey remarked. 

" Upon my veracity, yes," said Watty Farrell — 
Orange Watty. "It's the Masther, good luck be 
with him, knows how to put the illegant langidge on 
it. Arrah, Masther, darlin', ye'll knock the Bocca 
Fadh,* when ye meet him, intil the middle iv last 
week, if ye come the English that sthrong on 
him." 

" Why, is the Masther to meet the Bocca Fadh ? " 

"I b'leeve so. Laistways the Bocca Fadh has 

' The Long Beggaiman. 



!»» 
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dared him till an encoimtlier — ^think of his 
imperince 

*' Throth, and the same Bocca Fadh is a long- 
headed chap, with a power o' book-lamin', howsome- 
divir he comed by it. Still, I don't doubt me, but 
the Masther 'ill be wan too many for him. They'll 
know their dixonary well that 'ill overcome the 
Masther," Toal a-Gallagher said. 

" My friends," said the Masther, with a complacent 
smile, "I view our imminent contest with small 
trepidation. Though physically he who is styled 
the Bocca Padh may be a Colossus among Cyclops, 
intellectually I shall demonsthrate him to be a 
veritable pigmy among Lilliputians." 

" Wanst," interposed Donal a-Thurisk, who had 
been thinking, " when this same Widow's Pat was 
more of a youngster, and scarce come to the years of 
discretion — wanst, of a mornin' in the harwust time, 
his mother toul' him to go out an' start in on the tattie 
fiel', for it was full time they'd be gettin' them dug 
in. * Arrah, mother,' says he, ' is it for to go for 
to start in on the big fiel' o' tatties all be me lee- 
alone, with no help ? ' *A chara,^ says she back to 
Iilm, 'je'iQ the widow's chile, an! Qio3l'\5\ V^V^^^! 
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Out then, without another word, Pat goes, with the 
spade on his shouldher, an' didn't come back till a 
long brakwus time. 'Why, alanihh^ says the 
widow when he came in, 'now ye must a-done a 
laghey bit since ? ' ' Oh, saize on the bit, mother,' 
says he, * I sat down waitin' on the help ye toul' me ; 
but, hard feedin' to me, if I was to sit there till black 
midnight, do I think would He come.' An' the poor 
boy was as 'amest in this as that he fetched — 
the widow herself toul' me — ^the very tears till her 
eyes." 

Here the door opened, and none other than the 
Widow's Pat — Amicus humani generis — himaey 
entered. 

There was a hearty welcome for Pat from all of 
us; for, in truth, his rude honesty and charming 
simplicity, as well as a certain breezy originality of 
thought of which he was possessed, had won the 
hearts of every sinner within a good radius of the 
Bocht. 

" Well, Pat," Donal a-Thurisk said, " you've been 
with Owen a-Slaivin the day ? " 

" Tis, Donal, a start of the day with Owen, helpin' 
him to turn scraws for tattie-qplantin'." 
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Comey looked on him with a reproving eye. 

"Friend Patrick," he said, "you should choose 
yer company betther.*' 

"Oh, throth, an' Comey, there's worse company 
nor Owen a-Slaivin. Why, man," said Pat, "ye 
wouldn't bleere the fine company Owen a-Slaivin 
is. Why, Donal a-Thurisk, you know there's no 
betther ? " 

" Few betther," Donal acquiesced, with a twinkle 
in his eye, observing Comey's impatience at hearing 
Owen's praises sounded. 

"Few betther, indeed," Pat continued, "bekase 
it's him that met with many's the encounther in his 
day — and the splendid mimory he has, and can reharse 
it all so well. Do you know, as we were turnin' 
out the scraws the day, an' talkin' of this, that, an' 
the other thing, an' of great craps of tatties we 
seen in our day, Owen a-Slaivin reharsed me of a 
crap he wanst turned out, and only he seen it 
with his own eyes, it's slow I'd be to take it on 
h'arsay." 

" Humph ! " Comey remarked to himself as he ran 
a straw down the shank of his pipe. 

"J9a toul'me — Owen did— l\isi \i<^ Iksd olways a 
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habit iv castin' a line of mud along the eave of the 
house, to keep down the thatch, an' there was wan 
year an' it seems he happened to throw np five or 
six sciadins o' praties in the mnd^ an' they grew np 
the next year, an' the following harwnst he threw up 
another coatin' 0' mud as usual, and so on, year 
after year, for maybe as long as ten or twelve 
years, an' at the end 0' that time, desirin' to put on 
new thatch, he went about strippin' off the oul' — 
an' lo, and behould ye ! he comes on the praties that 
had been growin' year after year for so long, an' the 
quantity was in it almost took the sight from his 
eyes — ^he says he tuk more praties out of the eave 
than he expects to turn out 0' the lang park this 
harwust — an' his bam wouldn't look at houldin' all 
the praties he had that year. Now, Comey, just 
what do you think of that ? " 

Comey slowly shook his head from side to side for 
some moments. 

" I resarve me decision," he said, at length. " I 
have, and always htul, me own opinion of Owen 
a-Slaivin. Tmth's a jewel — that's all I say." 

"Very right," said Pat, firmly of opinion that 
Comej'^ views coincided with his own. 
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"Now, Comey, a gradh^^ Pat pleaded, "maybe 
ye'U give us wan of yer own wondherful histhory 
passages ? Afther all, an' tliry them all out for it, the 
best 0' them can't reharse a passage with yourself." 

Though the flattery was unction to the Bummadier's 
ruffled feelings, the more effective because not meant 
as flattery, he smiled a supercilious smile, and, 
wheeling on his seat, proceeded with a well-assumed 
interest, to inquire of Watty Farrell, " how the norra 
the markets was goin' this wurrl' ? " 

The Widow's Pat might not think to offer incense 
at that shrine with impunity, on the same day that 
he had been idolizing the Bummadier's free-lance 
rival, Owen a-81aivin. 

But yet before Watty could reply, on a subject 
in which he well knew the Bummadier's soul was by 
no means engrossed, there was a shuffling heard 
outside the door. 

" Who the divil's fisslin' there ? " the Bummadier 
inquired. 

" ni give ye a groat, it's our young Toal with the 
rishes for ye, Comey." 

" What ! " said Comey, " ye don't mean to tell me 
this is Sent Bridget's night ? " 
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But his doubts on the subject were quickly settled 
by a voice from without, which was instantly raised, 
intoning — 

" Qahhaidh or hhar ngluinibh, 
Agus fosglaighidh bhar suite, 
Agus leigidh isteach Brighid I " 

And again — 

" Oabhaidk ar bhar ngluij^ibh, 
Agusfosglaighidh bhar suile, 
Agu9 leigidh isteach Brighid ! '' 

And yet a third time — 

'' Oabhaidh ar hhar ngluinibh, 
Agusfosglaighidh bhar suite, 
Agus leigidh isteach Brighid ! *' ' 

All, even Watty Parrell, had fallen on their knee's, 
as the first words were intoned, and with bent heads 
maintained a devotional silence till the verses were 
concluded. Then, raising their heads, all in fervent, 
measured tones, replied, — 

**8Sabeatha/ 

8S a beaiha / 

8^ a beatha / 

A bhean uasail / " ' 

Upon which, rising, the door was thrown open, 

> Equivalent to " Go on your knees, open joar eyes, and 
welcome Bridget." 
» A ble&eing invokiDg welcome— literally *• Qo^\i«t\\W 

1^ 
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and young Toal a-GaUagher entered with a bnndle 
of long green rushes, and unburdened himself on the 
floor, carrying away in return n load of thanks from 
the Bununadier. 

"An' faith," said the Widow's Pat, rising, "if I 
didn't forget meself, that this was the first of Febray. 
It's not here I should be, bekase I have betther nor 
half a score of crosses to make." 

"For me own part," the Bummadier remarked, 
" Fd never have dhraimt of it. I was near a'most 
sthringin' up me wee pot, for me usual bowl of 
stirabout." 

" Och, ' Brat Brighide a mharbh dia do mhuintir 
Airt / ' " * four or five of the neighbours laughingly 
remarked in chorus. 

^ "Twas Bridget's stiraboat that killed two of Art's 
people^'' 

St. Bridget's Night, Ist February, is observed as a feast 
night in DonegaL Gonseqnentlj, the costomary plainness 
of supper is on that night relieved by the introduction of 
some such luxury as fish, butter, potato-bread, &c. 

Bushes are on that night fetched into the house with the 

ceremony described. They are laid under the table whilst 

supper is being eaten ; and afterwards expert hands set 

about plaiting from them very tasteful crosses, which, 

being bleaaed, are deposited, one over each bed in the house 
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" That reminds me/' Toal a-Gallagher said, rising 
also, " that the misthress has a nice piece of fish for 
supper." 

There was a general uprising, as the prospect of a 
Bridget's supper, awaiting them at home, was thus 
conjured up. 

Donal a-Thurisk remarked, " Ye mightn't crow so, 
Toal a-6allagher ; we all of us used to know the 
taste of fish wanst — afore we got poor." 

And smilingly they bade the Bummadier good- night 
and departed. 

and each door, and a few stnek behind the hoc in the stable 
and byre, for the purpose of protecting dnring the ensuing 
year, the family, their houses, and their cattle, from evils, 
natural and supematuraL No lightning will harm the 
inmates, no evil being disturb them, their houses will be 
unspoiled by the elements, dart of elf will not shoot their 
cattle, or charm of witch deprive Bra?my of her milk, or 
her milk of its butter. 
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THE COUNSELLOR. 

I WOULD not venture to say decidedly whether the 
Bmnmadier or Owen a-Slaivin was the better story- 
teller. I feel quite incapable of pronouncing a 
definite opinion. Of course we had our men who 
laughed to scorn the idea of Owen daring to aspire 
to comparison at all ; whilst, likewise, we had those 
who swore by Owen. Of course, the Bummadier, 
for the benefit of his worshippers, had placed on 
record his fixed conviction that a lie never choked 
Owen ; but, as a set-off against this, I may mention 
that Owen had confidently stated to his intimates 
there was not a bigger liar nor the Bummadier from 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ (a certain locality I hesitate to mention) to 
Guinealand. I suppose, however, that in story- 
telling mere truth is only a matter of detail. 

The style of the Bummadier's narratives was bright, 
brisk, and lively, and the pVemn^ ^\i"ad!e» they 
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presented somehow withheld yon from examining too 
closely into their textnre. 

In Owen's cabin yon wonld need to sit some time 
before yon discovered the features of your fellow- 
rakers : the cabin was low, and small, and smoky : 
his fire, without fir, aimed only at warmth — Whence a 
good part of the indistinctness which clothed the 
details of the interior. Taking its tinge from the 
surroundings, then, Owen's style was sombre ; and 
the more comical the story, the more solemn was his 
manner. An eavesdropper who knew not the man, 
hearing only the droning tone of Owen, and seeing 
(through the keyhole) the dim cluster of faces in the 
dark room, might easily conclude that a flesh-creeping 
ghost story was in progress — but he wouldn't eaves- 
drop for long until he would be surprised out of his 
conclusion. 

We would, on the wildest night in winter, travel 
far and fare ill to hear a story of Dan — the Great 
Dan — from the most indifferent shanachy. But, to 
hear it from the lips of Owen — ! 



Och, the like of Dan — the heaveu^ \>^\L\^\i^^\ — 
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never was known afore, nor will his likes ever be seen 
again as long as there's a bill on a crow. He was the 
long-headedest man — ^glory be to God ! — ever stepped 
in shoe-leather. 

There was wanst and there was a poor boy up for 
murdher — ^he fell foul of a friend in a scrimmage, 
and he cracked his brain-box for him without 
intendin' it, an' the poor man died. An' the short 
an' the long of it was this poor boy was taken up 
for the murdher of his ifrien' with no chance what- 
somiver for escape, bekase the evijence was straight 
an' square that it was him, an' none other, give him 
the dyin' blow. An' that maint hangin', the poor 
boy knew well ; for in them days they'd sthring ye 
up for a dickens sight smaller matther. 

Well, lo and behould ye ! it was the momin' of 
the thrial, an' the poor boy. Heaven knows, was 
down-hearted enough, an' his friends all cryin* round 
him, thryin' to get him to keep up his spirits, though 
they knew, too, that it was a hopeless case. All at 
wanst, it sthruck one of his friends, an' says he, — 

"It's a bad case, no doubt, but what harm to 
consult Counsellor O'Connell ? " 
Faith, the poor boy leaped at it. 
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" Consult the Counsellor," says he, " for the Lord's 
sake ! It's small's the chance ; but still-and-all, if 
there's the ghost of a chance hell see it." 

No sooner sayed than done. They had Dan on 
the spot in three hops of a sparrow, an' explainin' 
the whole case to him. When Dan heered the outs 
and ins of it, he shook his head. 

'' It's a purty straight case," says Dan. 

''Is there no chance at all, at all, Counsellor?" 
says they. 

" The Queen's son," says he, "couldn't be saved on 
the evijence. In spite of all the Counsellors in the 
counthry, an' if ye had Sent Pathrick himself to plead 
for ye, ye'd be sentenced," says he. 

This was the last blow for the poor pres'ner, an' ill 
he took it. 

But all of a suddint, Dan looks him purty hard in 
the face — 

'' If I don't mistake me much," says Dan, says he, 
" ye're a purty bould, fearsomless fella ? " 

" Och," says the poor fella, says he, " the day was 
an' I was all that, but I'm thinkin' that day 'ill never 
come again." 

"Well," says Dan, says he, "I have couaidhered 
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the whole question over, an' if ye're a right bonl* 
fella, and act right boul', out of nine hundher and 
ninety-nine chances you have just wan half chance 
for yer life." 

" What is it ? " says the poor fella, jumpin' at it. 

" It's this I'm goin' to tell ye," says Dan. *' When 
your case is heerd, the' jury without lavin' the box 
'ill return a vardict of * Guilty, me Lord ! ' an' his 
Lordship 'ill then mount the black cap for the 
purpose of condemnin' ye. You're at that instant to 
have all the wee narve ye can about ye, an' havin' 
yer brogue loose upon yer foot, ye're to stoop down 
an' get a good grip of it in yer fist, an' the minnit ye 
see his Lordship open his mouth to sentence ye, take 
good sudden aim, an' with all the veins of yer heart 
give him the brogue fair atween the two eyes — ^then 
laive the rest to Providence." 

Thrue enough, it was a quare advice, an' maybe 
the poor lad didn't think so — but then it was Dan 
O'Connell's advice, an' that put another face on 
matthers. When Dan sayed it, it was worth thrjrin' ; 
so he obsarved it to the letther ; an' when the jury 
was bringin' in their verdict of " Guilty, me Lord ! " 
he was gettirC his brogue loose on his foot ; an' when 
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the Judge got on the black cap, he got a good grip 
of the brogue, and gathered all his narves, an* the 
very next minnit, as the Judge opened his mouth to 
give him sentence, he ups with the brogue, an' with 
all the powers of his arm an' the veins of hid heart, 
let him have the fiill weight of the brogue fair 
atween the two eyes, an' knocks him over flat. An' 
a stor ! a star! up was the Judge agin in an 
instant, an' him purple in the face, an' he guldhers 
out, — 

''My vardict is that the schoundril be burned, 
beheaded, and hung ! " 

"Aisy, aisy, I beg yer pardon, me Lord," says 
Dan O'Connell, jumpin' up in his place in the coort. 
"I beg yer Lordship's pardon," says he, "but I 
think ye have thransgressed yer rights," and he 
handed up to the Judge the book of the law that he 
might see for himself. " Ye can't," says he, " accordin' 
to English law as prented in that book in black 
and white, sentence a man to be both burned, be- 
headed, an' hung. Pres'ner," says Dan, then says 
he, turning to the dock, " pres'ner, you're at liberty 
to go free." An' the sorra his mouth could the 
dumbfoundhered Judge open, as the ^^e^'u^i %\.^^\l^^ 
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out of the dock a free man, for he saw Dan had him 
squarely. 

Well, there was again, an' there was a poor man, 
who had got some ha'pence, an' he speculated on a 
dhrove of cattle, an' started up to Dublin with them 
to sell them, an' make profit on them. As me brave 
man was dhrivin' the cattle down Dublin sthreet, out 
comes a man that kep' a tibbacky shop, a cliver lad, 
an' he saw his chance, an' sez he to the man who owned 
the cattle, — 

" How much," sez he, " will ye take for the best 
an' worst of them cattle of yours ? " 

Well, the poor man looked at the best baste in the 
dhrove, an' at the worst baste, an' he prices the two 
o' them in his own mind, an' — 

" m take so-much," sez he, mentionin' it. 

" All right," sez the other, " Til give ye yer axin'." 
An' into his yard he had the whole dhrove dhriven. 
It was no use whatsomiver for the poor man to object, 
for the other said he bought the best an' the worst 
of the cattle, which was all of the cattle, an' he had 
witnesses to prove it. 

Away the poor man, in spite of himself, had to 
go with the price of barely two bastes in his pocket 
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in payment for his whole dhrove, an* away he went 
lamentin', an' not knowing how he'd face back to his 
family again, with their wee trifle of money as good as 
gone. That night he pnt up in a public-house, an' 
the woman of the house comin' to lam the poor fella's 
lament axed him why he didn't go to the Counsellor, 
an' have his advice on it. If it did him no good, she 
said, it couldn't anyhow do him no harm, an' if there 
was wan way in a thousand out of it Dan would soon 
find that way. 

Eight enough, the very next momin' to the Coun- 
sellor the poor man set out, an' laid a full programme 
of his case afore Dan, an' axed him could anjrthing 
be done. No answer Dan give him, till first he took 
three turns up an' down the parlour ; and then, — 

" Yis," sez Dan, " somethin' can be done. There's 
wan way you can get back yer cattle, an' only wan." 

" What's that ? " sez the man. 

" Youll," sez Dan, sez he, "have to cut off the 
small toe off yer left foot, an' go an' bury it on Spek 
Island,* an' when you've done that come back to me." 

As he was diracted he done with no loss of time, 
an' back to Dan he comes for further diractions. 

' Spike Island, in Cork 'EBx\)Out. 
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" Now," sez Dan, " come along with me." 

An' off both of them started an' never halted till 

they were in the tibbackinist's shop. An' och, it was 

welcome Dan was with the lad behind the counther, 

who was bowin' an' scrapin' to him, an' thankin' him 

for the honour he done him comin' into his shop. 

" Can ye sarve me," sez Dan, sez he, " with a little 

piece of good tibbacky ? " 

" I can," sez the lad, " sarve yer honour with as 

good tibbacky as ever ye put intil a pipe-head," 

" An' have ye much of it ? " sez Dan. 

" More nor you'd care to buy," sez the lad. 

" Now what," sez Dan, sez he, " would ye be afther 
chargin' me for a sizable piece — say as much as 
would reach from me fren's nose to the small toe of 
his left foot?" 

The lad laughed at the quality of the ordher, but 
he knew Dan's odd ways. So, he sized the man up 
and sez he, — 

"I'll take so-much," mentionin' some few shillin's. 

" It's a bargain," sez Dan. 

But lo an' behould ye ! when the lad went to 
misure it he finds the toe gone. 

"There's no toe here ! " sez he. 
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" I know there isn't," sez Dan. " Me frend buried 
it in Spek Island a few days back. Te'll have to 
carry on the tibbacky till ye git there." 

The lad langhed hearty at this, as bein' wan of 
Dan's best jokes. 

But Dan didn't laugh at all, at all. 

But, " Troth, an'," sez he, " I hope ye'll be laughin' 
when ye've finished misurin' me out me bargain." 

" Och, Counsellor, yer honour," sez the lad, sez he, 
"but sure ye don't railly mane it? Isn't it jokin' 
ye are." 

" I tell ye what it is, me good man," sez Dan back 
to him*, " you misure me out me bargain, an' be very 
quick about it, too ; or, if ye don't," sez he, " be all 
the books in Chrissendom, I won't laive a slate on yer 
roof, or a stick or stave on yer primises I won't sell 
out till I have paid meself the sum of five thousan' 
poun' for braich of conthract," sez he, " an' here's me 
witness." 

"It's ruinated I am entirely, out an' out," sez the lad. 

" It's ruinated ye desarve to be," sez Dan. " Ye 
thought little of ruinatin' this poor sthranger here 
beside me, when he come up to Dublin with his little 
grain of cattle, sthrivin' to make a ^w.^^ott Cot th<^ 
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wife an' childre. It's ruinated ye ought to be, ye 
low-lifed hang-dog ye ! Turn the daicent man out 
his cattle this instant, in as good condition as you 
got them, an' moreover nor that, laive with him the 
price of the two bastes which ye paid him, as a 
slight compinsation for the mintal throuble you have 
caused the poor fella. Then I'll forgive ye yer 
bargain, on condition that, as long as ye live in 
Dublin, ye'll never again thry to take in the poor an' 
the stranger, an' bring a bad name on the town ! " 

An' with a light heart, an' a heavy pocket, that 
poor man went home to his wife an' childre afbher 
all ; an' all by raison of Dan's cuteness. 

But, I darsay, about the cliverest an' the long- 
headest thrick ever poor Dan — God be good till him ! 
— ^wrought, it was on the landlord of the Head Inns 
in Dublin. An' it was this way. 

It seems there was a poor travellin' man, a tinker 
be trade, goin' about, an' whatsomiver he had to do 
with the landlord of the Dublin Head Inns, I don't 
rightly know, an' can't tell for feerd to tell a lie ; but 
anyhow the landlord of the Heard Inns both chaited 
an' ill-thraited the poor man, an' kicked him out of 
his bouse; an' howsomdiver it was the landlord was 
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within his rights be law — for, be the same token it's 
many's the wrong to the poor, the forlorn, an' the 
friendless that same law covers. And when the poor 
tinker, bein' advised by the Dublin people, went an' 
give in his case to Dan, Dan toul' him so in as many 
words. 

" An' can nothing be done to the oul' curmudgeon, 
at all, at all ? " says the tinker. 

" Tis," Dan says, " something can be done, if ye 

put yerself in my hands." 

So, o£f Dan takes the poor tinker, an' hstd him 

shaved an' washed, an' dhressed up in wan of his 

own best shoots of clothes, till he looked the very 

picthur of a grand gintleman, an' then, givin' him his 

diractions, Dan sent him off. Straight he made for 

the Head Inns, an' walkin' up to the counther as 

boul' as ye plaise, he took the landlord's curtshy, an' 

give him back a betther. 

'' Can ye commodate me with lodgin's here, land- 
lord," says he — "bed an' boord for the next six 
months ? " talkin' the very grandest English. 

" Sartinly, we can," sez the landlord. 

" I've just landed from Jarminy," sez he, " an' I 
called on me fren' Counsellor O'Connell, an' he 
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recommended me here, as the best Inns in town. 

Now," sez he, " I want to hire yer front parlour 

all for meself, an' I want ye to name the tarms for 

the same, an' use of yer hall for me parcels an' 

belongin's." 

"The front parlour all to yerself," sez the 

landlord, " 'ill cost ye a gay penny, throth, — ^ye can't 

have the front parlour of the Head Inns in Dublin 

all to yerself for a song, an' the use of my hall for 

yer belongings — it'll cost ye," sez he, " let me see — 

I can't make it ye at less nor four-an'-sixpence a 

week, bed and boord to be exthra" — for ye know 

in Dublin they don't know when to stop chargin'. 

Well an' good, the tarms was accepted, an' papers 
dhrawn up on the agreement immediately, the 
Counsellor himself comin' in to put his han' to the 
pen in witness of it. Me brave man gets in his 
thraps without any more delay, an' takes possession 
of the front parlour. 

Next momin', a'most afore the birds had begun to 
call, the landlord was 'wakened out of his sleep by 
hearin' the divil's own tindherary goin' on in the 
front parlour, right beneath him. 

" Paddy ! " he shouts to the sarvint, " Paddy ! get 
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up on' go down an' see what the dickens is the 
matther with the chap in the front parlour that he's 
risin' such a row at this onraisonable honr of the 
momin' ! Sweet sarra saize him for a vagabone ! 
or what the divil is he battherin' at, anyhow ? " 

Down Paddy went, an' he wasn't there till he was 
back. 

" Och, masther ! " says he, " yon bates cray- 
ation ! " 

" Why ? why ? what the norra's the matther? " 

"Och, nobbut ax me what the norra isn't the 
matther. It's open the door I did, an' looked in, 
an' there I sees me brave lad that hired yer front 
parlour, sittin' on the bare floore in a shoot of clothes 
ye wouldn't handle with a pair of tongs, a sotherin' ' 
iron one side of him, a kit of tools the other side, as 
good as a barrow-load of ould sasspans an' tin-cans 
scatthered all over yer parlour; an' the buck 
himself with the anvil atween his knees, an' he 
hanmierin' away for the bare life, puttin' a bottom in 
a kettle ! Je-roo-salem, such a sight, masther dear ! 
Sez I to him when I got my tongue with me, sez I : 
'Me masther sends his compliments an' wants to 

* SolderiDg. 
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know what are ye doin'?* 'An'/ sez the lad, 
raichin' for a skillet to begin secondly on, an' without 
as much as lookin' up, sez he, 'tell yer masther 
that I send my compliments, an' I'm doin' what it 
would be fitther he was doin' — mindin' me own 
business.' — There's for ye, masther ! " 

But his masther didn't wait to hear the end of it 
till he was below himself, an' bouncin' intil the middle 
of the skillets, he lets a tearin'-ouns out of him 

an'r- 

"What? What? What's this tarnation tom- 
foolery about ? " sez he, " in my front parlour ? or 
what do ye mane at all, at all ? " 

But the lad was whistlin' like a mavis on May-day, 
an' timin' himself makin' a new tin on the anvil, an' 
the sorra a answer he made him, but went on as 
unconsamed as iver. 

"I say, ye scoundhril ye," sez the landlord, 
kickin' one of the skillets clean out through the 
window, " get up out of that, an' c^ear out o' this 
yerself an' yer thrumpery in double quick time, 
afore I call in the polls, an' make them do their duty." 

But the tinker got up, an' rowlin' up his sleeyes, 
Bez be, — 
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" Now, 111 tell ye what it is, ye onr cnrmtLdgeon ye, 
get away yon out of here, in donble qnick time, or 
m make these jintlemen " — referrin* to his fists — 
"do their dnty; and that jintleman," sez he, 
plantin' his left fist nnder the curmndgeon's nose, 
" that jintleman," sez he, " is named Six-months-in- 
hospital ; and this wan here," plantin' his right fist in 
the same position, " this jintleman is styled Sudden- 
daith. I was poor^ an' lone, an' fren'less the other 
day,** sez he, '' an' ye onl' sinner ye, ye took me in, 
an' ye had me abased an' ill-traited bekase ye knew 
the law was on yer side. Now I have both fren's 
an' law, an' Tve writings on this room for six months 
to come, an' Fm detarmined to make what'ill pay me 
boord ont of it, or know the raison why. Out now, 
ye oul' imposther ! Out 0' my room, an' don't set yer 
dhirty foot in it, nor show yer forbiddin' countenance 
in it till this day six months. Out now, ye oul' 
Bpeciment ye ! Out ! " 

An' lo and behould ! the next thing was, there 
appears in the front parlour windy a dhirty paper 
settin' off, — 

" To the enlitened Puhlick of Ireland, England, 
Scotland, and the Ish of Mau. 0\d, YolU^ 

» 2 
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mended as good as evevy likewise repayred. Like- 
wise Kettals, including Other Tin-cans and imple- 
ments of a Like nature. Alsoe Saucepans and 
Frinepans, Not Forgettin* Skillets. P.S. — You 
can get In new bottammes while you wate. P./S.— 
You are requestioned to Leave All instruments 
for repayr in the hall. P.S. — This is the 
cheepest house in town for gettin^ in A new 60 Worn." 

An' that was the scene it bangs me to describe ! 
But the notice wasn^t half an hour up, with the 
landlord goin' about through his house, up an' down, 
ragin* and swearin* and kicking every wan come in 
his way, till half Dublin was round the house, 
readin' the notice in the parlour windy, an' watchin' 
the lad tinkerin' away an' whistlii^' away inside, an' 
wondherin' what had come over the landlord of the 
Dublin Head Inns to let his front parlour to a 
tinker. An' then again, when the customers begun 
to come roun' — ^for the Head Inns was pathronized 
by the Lord Mayor himself, an' all the first genthry 
in Dublin — when they begun to come round for 
their momin' wet an' beared a tinker tinkerin' in the 
parlour, an' saw the hall panged up with footless pots, 
an' bottomless skillets, an' ouV \it\uiaTi tin-cans— 
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" Why," they says, " it's a low-come-down day with 
the Dnblin Head Inns, when this is the thrade's 
goin' on in it, an' it's betther for ns to push on a&' 
find a daicent house to get a dhrink in." An' afore 
night there wasn't an oul' customer that hadn't 
disarted an' taken up their quarters elsewhere, till 
the landlord had to call in Counsellor O'Connell, an' by 
his advice go on his two bare knees to the tinker an' 
ax his pardon, an' his pardon oyer again, an' promise 
to behave himself in future with daicency to the 
sthranger an' the poor, an' give the tinker a good 
round penny to give up the writin's he had on the 
front parlour, an' clear out, himself an' his kit, 
which he did the very next momin' with a fatter 
purse than when he went in. 

That was Dan for ye ! 

May the soft bed, an' the sweet wan, in Paradise 
be his that nivir forsook the poor an' the disthressed I 
God Almighty rest him ! an' Amen ! Amen ! 



THE MASTHER AND THE BOCCA 

FADH.^ 

He was a spedous villam, was the Bocca Fadh, bnt 
resourceful, tactful — clever, in the narrowest sense 
of the word. Ignorant though he was, a glib tongue 
and an audacious — almost brazen — self-confidence 
made him pass in the eyes of the neighbours as a 
sage, a long-headed fellow, a knowledgable man. 
He was a source of wonder— sometimes of awe — ^to 
the neighbours themselves, and a source of terror to 
the neighbours' childre, particularly to those of them 
who were attending school. ''Looking for his 
share," as he was (though a stranger might well be 
surprised to see such a fine fellow, in the prime of 
life, looking for his living so), he put up where he 
list, made himself at home where he would, and by 
the fireside at night put the youngsters '' through 
their facin's," as he termed it — ^that is, when he hard 
partaken heartily of the plentiful supper placed 

' Long Beggarman. 
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before him, and carefully placed his wallets and his 
8ta£f in the chimney comer, and b't his pipe and 
crossed his legs, he condescended to inqnire,-^ 

" Well, Aillie, how is the childre advancing in 
their cnrriculnm of secularity ? " 

''Well, mnsha, Jaimie" (the Bocca Fadh was 
Jaimie), '' the norra wan of meself well knows how are 
they gettin' along at the lamin*— for I know that's 
what you mane, only you put it in a polite way — 
the norra one of me well knows how they do be 
gettin' on; but wee Gracie and Johnnie they do 
have the eyes sthrained out of their head 0' nights, 
lyin' down on the h'arthstone, and thryin' to spell by 
the light of the grisiog,^ an' queskinin' wan another 
on their books. It's often I do be tellin' them that 
the first night you'd be with us Fd get ye to try them 
to see what speed are they oomin'. Maybe ye'd be 
so kind as to put a queskin or two on them, just to 
satisfy yerself, an' to satisfy me." 

" Yes, Aillie, I'll do that," and he looks in the 
direction of Gracie and Johnnie, who have now hid 
themselves behind their mother's skirts in mortal 
terror of the ordeal. 

' Smouldering peats. 
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" Come out, Gracie, a leanbh ; an' Johnnie, a 
iheaage^^ come out, an' go over there with yer Spellin' 
Book till Misther Haraghey puts queskins on yez. 
That's the childre— hould up yer wee heads now an' 
show him how much ye lamed since the last time 
he thried yez. That's the good childre ; raich him 
the book now." 

And the Bocca Fadh takes the book from the 
trembling hand of little Gracie with the cynical air 
of one who, having taken all knowledge for his 
province, feels naught but the utmost repugnance to 
the touch of an elementary spelling-book. In one 
hand he takes the candle which Aillie has lighted 
for him, and drawing it close to the book, which is 
held wrong side up in the other, he dips into the 
book here and there, muttering " Imph ! " at each 
dipping, with an easy nonchalance deftly turning the 
leaves by means of a few disengaged fingers, as one 
who had spent his life among books. In a short 
few minutes he seems to have got the gist of it, and 
flings the book from him with a bored air. 

" Well, boy, what class are you locationed in ? " 

" He's axin' ye, Johnnie, dear, what class ye're in," 
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the mother says, in a deferential undertone to the 
dmnbfotinded Johnnie. 

" Please, sir, in the class next the heap of thurf," 
Johnnie tremblingly replies. 

" Imph ! imph ! imph ! " and the Bocca Fadh 
stretches his legs and knocks the ashes out of 
his pipe as if preparing for serious work. " Imph ! 
and, my good man, can you or can your sisther 
consther to me, — 

' In mudeelis^ in clanonii ; 
InfirtariSf in oaknonis * / " » 

"Oh, Misther Haraghey," the mother pleads, 
" but ye know they haven't raiched the Jarmin or 
the Latin yet. The chile's but young. If (Jod'U 
spare him to us, I thrust he'll know them yet. Thry 
him on somethin' in the Spellin' Book." 

"Haybrew, Aillie— that was a thrifle of Hay- 
brew. If ye desire me to tackle him on the Jarmin, 
or on any other of the dead langidges, I'll be happy 
to obligate ye." 

" Oh, no, no, Misther Haraghey, it's yourself could 
do that same, but just thry him on the Spellin' 
Book — himself and wee Gracie." 

' In mud eel is, in clay none is ; 
In fir tar is, in oak uou^Vn. 
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" Very well, Aillie, I'll start him a small qneskin in 
the Conney Sections at your request. — ^As I was 
jonmeyin' to Sent Ives, I met a man with seven wives, 
an' every wife had seven sacks ; in every sack there 
was seven cats, an' every cat had seven kittens — 
now, kittens, cats, sacks, an' wives, how many went 
to the fair of Sent Ives ? That's just a small thrifle, 
Aillie, to test the childre in their Conney Sections." 

" Now, Johnnie, a grad\^^ ' the mother whispered, 
encouragingly. 

"Ah, mammy," Johnnie said grievingly, "the 
Masther didn't put me on to Conney Sections yet — 
we're only at * Stir the fire and put on more coal.' " 

" Imph ! " said Misther Haraghey, as he shook 

his snuff-box and helped himself lavishly, without 

tendering a piuch to Aillie. " Let me see, now, what 

ye know about Bo-^an-ny — ^me good little girl," — but 

his manner and tone implied, my very had little girl. 

" Me good little girl, can you tell me whether was it 

Julius Caesar or Michael Augustinian Angel-o that 

first discovered and explored the Immortality of the 

Soul?" 
Gracie tried her very best to be brave, but the 

' (Pron. a gra) Love. 
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Bocca Fadh's ordnaiice was too heavy for her. Her 
under lip quickly showed signs of wavering — it 
trembled perceptibly— then two big tears dimmed 
the bright blue of her eyes ; they started out — she 
gave way, and beat a hasty retreat behind her mother. 

*' A mhiliSf a mhilis ! " ' said the mother, taking 
little Gracie in her arms, and hugging her. 
" Whisht ! whisht ! a star : sure Misther Haraghey 
wouldn't turn a hair on me own darlin's yalla head. 
Alanna, a leanbh mo chroidhe ! * don't cry like that, 
or what are you afeerd of at all, at all ? " 

" Oh, mammie, mammie, Tm afeerd of the Bocca 
Fadh. He doesn't give queskins like the Masther. 
Mammie, keep me here." 

Johnnie, a better soldier, still firmly held his 
ground. 

The Bocca Fadh looked calmly, indifferently, into 
the fire, and remarked to it, — 

'* I have oidy two other queskins to denounciate, 
an' if ye answer me I'll have the shupreme sensation 
of awardin' yer mother's son shupairior markifications. 
Both queskins is in Divine-ity. Can you dimon- 

^ (Pron. a villuh) My Sweet. 

' (Pros. dUanw mo cftree) Gbill ol m^ Vi<^tV»« 
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sthrate or tell to me, me fine young man, what is 
the connection between the Bloody Wars an* the 
Comics seen in the sky — refarred to in Holy Writ, 
eighteenth and nineteenth of Eevolutions, thirteenth 
chapture, nine-an'-twentieth an' followin' varses? 
Ye cannot. Well, now, for the next, a simplified 
one. Can you prove from the Canine laws of the 
Holy Koman Church (one Faith an' one Baptism) 
that the time an' times an' half a time preydicted by 
Columbkille for the landin' of the Spaniards at 
Dinnygal must occur in the present reign of the 
thirteenth King an' Queen of harasy in England — 
Victoria bein' both King and Queen — Queen of 
England and Emperor of Indiay ? " 

Brave as Johnnie was, this last assault was too 
much for him he felt. So he, in turn, struck his 
fiag and retreated rapidly also to the shelter of his 
mother's skirts. Johnnie did not cry; that would 
have been unmanly. But he could not deny to 
himself that he felt a curious sort of choking in the 
throat, which was only relieved by the gentle stroking 
of his white heail by his mother's disengagea hand. 

" Misther Haraghey," the mother said, " it's you's 
the long-beaded man. But Tm ^^td. ^q.'t^ tAo 
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deep for wee Johimie an' Gracie, that hasn't got on 
far with their lamin' yet." 

"Oh, Missis Gallagher," the Bocca, feeling dis- 
posed to be generous under the influence of Aillie's 
sincere compliment, said, " they're two brave smart 
childre, God bliss them to ye! Of course they 
were a wee bit nonplushed, but on the whole they've 
done fairly well — fairly well. I have great hopes of 
them, though, of course, they don't yet figure up to 
my iday-al. But they're only young — they're only 
young yet. An' to be sure, too, any little short- 
comings I have exposed is more to be laid at their 
Masther's door than at their own. Atween yerself 
an' me. Missis Gallagher, my opinion of Masther 
Whoriskey's tutprical abilities isn't just as elevated as 
it might be. * God knows the opportunities I got for 
the cultivation of my intelligence was scanty enough, 
but thanks be to Him for kind marcies ; what little 
opportunities I got I made the most of, which made 
me the scholart ye find me — be that good, bad, or 
ondiflerent, it's not for me to say." 

" Well, I can say, what all the counthryside says, 
that one would walk long an' thravel far an' not 
meet the bate of the Bocca Eadh.." 
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'' Oh, now, ye make me blush, Missis Gallagher. 
Ye do indeed. I'm afeerd I must deny the aUega- 
tion, it's too much entirely, too much to say of a 
poor, neglected, forlorn, orphan boy, that — " 

" An' more nor that, Misther Haraghey, let me tell 
ye that the counthryside says it was a blissin' from 
Providence ye didnH get more opportunities, for they 
say that, like every other great jaynis that come 
afore ye, ye're brain would have turned with the fair 
citn^ of the lamin' — ^ye would have lamed on afore 
ye, they say, till yer very head would burst open 
with it. As it is, they say, they don't know how ye 
stand all ye do know. There's for ye, now, if ye 
must know the truth of it ! " 

*^ Oh, Missis Gallagher, Missis GMQagher, this is 
too much entirely — too much entirely. Til not deny, 
indeed, that Father Pat of the Cross-roads an' 
Father Edward, the curate, both give expression to 
themselves to the same effect a night they had me 
in to argue Divine-ity an' Asthronomy again' the two 
of them. I'll not deny it, I say, but as Father Pat 
said about the whisky they told him there was no 
wather in, it's a resarvation of conscience with me 
whether I believe it or no, BmI «ii% \ '^^a %ot^' ta 
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say, Aillie, it's my desire to come in confliction with 
Master Whoriskey where an' when he pleases, in the 
presence of witnesses, an' I won't begrudge to him 
all he'll be able to crow over the Bocca Fadh when 
he's done with him.'' 

• •■••• 

The Bocca Fadh was sowing boardcast these 
indirect challenges to the Masther. Naturally, too, 
they were not without some effect in the country. 
The neighbours encountered them so frequently that 
a deal of fireside debating on the respective merits 
of the Bocca Fadh and the Masther was the natural 
result. The Masther himself, who at first professed 
to treat with the most sublime contempt " the lucu- 
brations of that impecunious vagrant," was at length 
compelled to treat them seriously, and consented to 
meet the Bocca Fadh in intellectual combat on the 
Sunday night before Christmas in the Bummadier's. 
Over the whole countryside the news went like 
wildfire, causing much commotion and exciting 
debate. Henceforward, till the great night arrived, 
little else was spoken of, and though it was generally 
believed that the Masther must score a success, there 
was a laj;^e and growing section w^o c\^^m^\cr(y^*Oci^ 
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Beggarman, and sturdily maintained ''that the 
Masther would have more nor a dish to wash " ere 
he*d have done with his opponent. In the meantime 
the Masther was in a very serious mood ; the Bocca 
Fadh in his lightest, most indifferent, most off-hand. 
The Masther had everything to lose; the Bocca 
everything to gain. 

The eventful night came. The Bunmiadier's was 
more than usucJly packed. The Bocca Fadh, with his 
wallet and cudgel, occupied the comer. He was even 
more jaunty than usual. He held deeper subjects 
in reserve ; told his gayest stories, cracked his driest 
jokes, and treated on any and every subject save the 
intellectual one. The Bocca had come to dinner; 
the Masther didn't appear till the arranged time of 
meeting — after night. Despite very apparent efforts 
to the contrary, the Masther exhibited decided tokens 
of nervousness in his look and manner. When he 
entered, a subdued and respectful murmur of saluta- 
tion greeted him. To the more prominent neighbours 
present he nodded thanks, and took his seat in the 
middle of the house. Then, his opportunity being 
come, the Beggarman rose in his place with a stiff 
grace, and making a low bovf \f^ l\i^^a.«ither^ said^ — 
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" Benediction with thee, Masther Whoriskey, and 
I bid you welcome. But afther his nocturanial 
paramulation " — here he addressed the company 
— "from his residential habitation to Cornelius 
Higerty's abode, won't my lamed friend deign 
to approach in more contagious proximity with 
the conflagration here provided for him by the 
luxuriant bounty of the inhabitant ? " 

This was the first gun from the enemy. It had 
been, doubtless, long loaded and primed ; but with 
such promptitude and unexpectedness did it go off, 
and with such address was it delivered, that it caused 
more than momentary embarrassment — almost con- 
sternation — ^in the opposite, unalert camp. 

But in a few moments the Masther had got to his 
feet and returned the Bocca's bow, in an infinitely 
more graceful and stately fashion. He said, as he 
approached to take the vacant seat in the opposite 
chimney comer, — 

*^ To accede to the requisition of my itinerant friend, 
the object of our eleemosynary regards, vouchsafes 
me more rapturous delight than is within the circum- 
scribed comprehension of any bifurcated individual 
beneath the status of a lexicog;ra]^liQi V^ ^T.\t^^^r 
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The return fire, through delay, was not quite as 
damaging as it should have been. The audience 
mentally scored one for the Beggarman. 

The brazen rascal, too, seeing the Masther's 
nervousness, saw therein material for unfair advan- 
tage. During the delivery of his next fire he had 
the cool audacity to take out his pipe, knock the 
ashes out of it against the chimney-b'ace, suck it 
to see if it drew well — ^interrupting his discourse for 
that purpose — and proceeded to refill it. He said 
with the most villainous nonchalance, — 

" Joe-ology, Al-;;ay.bra, Thrigonomethry, Fluxions, 
Joe-ography, June's Prudence, the Confluxion of 
the Systems, Di-sectation, Magne ^i^-im, Sequesthra- 
tions, Disquisitions, Mathematicians, or the Influen- 
tial Carcasses ^ — on which of all is it your requisition 
and prefermentation that I should test your erudi- 
tional accomplishments, sir ? " 

The Beggar scored again, the scoundrel ! From 
the shaking of heads and whispering with which this 
one was received around the house, there was no 
mistaking it. 

^ The Beggar had evidently heard mention of the Differ- 
enUaJ CaloalvLB, 
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"Sir," the Masther replied with a magnificent 
80om that regained him much of his lost ground, 
"from my intellectual altitudes I gaze down with 
the most inexpressible contempt aUoyed with 
disdainful commiseration on the pitiable aggregation 
and accumulation of unmitigated balderdash with 
which you have the audacious temerity to address 
me. Sir, of all subjects in the educational 
curriculum of this or any other country in the 
universe, from the Alpha to the Omega of the same, 
select and indicate one, and I shall instantaneously 
proceed to expose your unutterable ignorance to the 
gaze of a commiserating public." 

"Very well, then, on the Confluxions of the 
Systems 111 take you," 

" Avaunt, sirra ! avaunt ! " and the Masther 
waived his hand disdainfully. 

"Having maximum magnitudes granted, how 
would you calculate for me the number of jags in a 
cart of whins' in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of Joe-ology ? " 

They were coming to close quarters, 

" Sir, if I buy a horse at one farthing for the first 

a 1 
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naU in his shoe, a haUpenny for the second, one 
penny for the third, and hence doubling till the 
thirty-second nail ; how mnch will defray the gross 
total cost of the quadruped ? '* 

But the Beggarman without a moment's delay 
came along with his answer ; and it was this- 
wise, — 

" Adduce from Harry Stotle's * Commentaries 
the proof regardin* who made Hiram's breeches." 

" My peregrinating itinerant, here's one to stpp 
your mouth : — 

* If 8 dovm in yon meadow I tethered my ass. 
Where lie fruitful dcres well stored with grass ; 
How long must the cord he when — * *' 

"Maybe it's on the Influential Carcasses ye'd 
soonest be taken. Here's at ye, then — Are you 
prepared to paragonically dimonsthrate to this 
company how many yards of buttermilk would make 
a nightcap for Binban mountain ? " 

" ' Sow long must the cord he when feeding all round, 
Se wonH graze less or more tha/n two acres of ground f ' 

— Elucidate me that, sirra ! " 

' Aristotle's. 
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"Being given the sacrificial containments," the 
Bocca said, by way of elucidation, " can yon arrogate 
for my information how many faddoms of wind went 
through the chancel windy of Dinnygal Abbey last 
Janiary ? " 

(" Faix," the breathless neighbours remarked, " the 
Bocca Fadh is givin' it hard to the poor Masther.") 

"Sirra," the Masther said, "can you enlighten 
us who wrote Caesar's Com-m^n^aries ? " 

" Now for a thrifle out of Asthronomy. Taking 
our start from the paralysis of the hypothenuse, 
can you calculate, enumerate, an' dimonsthrate the 
number of bottles of smoke in a cart of wet turf? " 

(" Troth, the same Bocca has more in his head nor 
a comb would take out. The poor Masther's goin' to 
the back-han\") 

" Sir, who or what was Cornelius Nepos ? and 
exemplify and illustrate for us the Copemican 
System of the Universe, and likewise say who was 
the probable author of the Odes of Horace (Smith's 
Translation)." 

"I shall now proceed to take you," said the 
Beggarman cahnly, as he wiped the stem of the pipe 
upon his Bleeve, and tendered i\. ^cto^'^ ^<^ ^x^ \si 
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his opponent — '' I shall now, I announce, proceed to 
take you upon Biblical Commentation an' the 
elements of Hydrophobia. Devolve the south an' 
circular sides of a three-year-old whinstone, an' 
proove the same by the kibe an' square roots of 
Joe-omethry an' Thrigonomethry." 

"Sir, I hereby challenge and defy you to 
Square the Circle, discover the Unknown 
Quantity, and elucidate the theory of Perpetual 
Motion." 

("The Masther's queskins is wonderfully clivir, 
no doubts, but they haven't in them the same grit's in 
the Bocca's.") 

" Can ye say for a sartinty whom was Jinisis's ^ 
eldermost uncle on the mother's side, and prove the 
same by the totality of Fluxions ? *' 

" Ye can't do * Oood morrow to ye, naybour, with 
yer twenty geese — ' " 

" A small little queskin now to testify your know- 
ledge of horty-culture. How many steps was in 
Jacob's laddher, calculated according to the mean 
solar distance of the equinoctials ? " 

Yes, the Masther was no match for this charlatan 

' The Bocca ia in all probabiUty teiemw^Vi Qc«ti«Kv.*&. 
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— ^he was not possessed of enough systematic 
ignorance blent with a good blend of villainy. 

He was somewhat tardy in coming on with his 
reply. 

" Do you adhere to the austere doctrines promul- 
gated by the learned Socrates, or the more sensuous 
ones of Epicurus ? Give your reasons, and likewise 
state your opinion of the respective merits of 
Sophocles and Darius. From whom is the quota- 
tion * a rata avis in terra ' taken, and give a literal 
translation." 

" Another simple one out of Genufluxions. Prove 
from the Scriptures, Ould an' New Testymints, that 
Tobias's dog had a tail, an' propound the paragorical 
projection of the same." 

But the Masther was wiping the perspiration from 
his brow — the mental tension was at its utmost. He 
replied not. The Bocca Fadh seized the opportunity, 
and rising to his feet delivered himself of his care- 
fuUy prepared coup de grace. He said, with his 
grandest, most rascally assumptive air, — 

"Let no charlatanical fop dare dispute the 
atrocious voracity of my achromatical qualifications, 
for I am a heterogeneous cosmoi^oMl^^ ^t^ss&\\1i6.\»yql<^ 
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and difibrentiating intricate problematics thronghout 
the extension of the different localities which I have 
mesmerized into a conglomerated catastrophe ! " 
And the scoundrel sat down in the lap of victory ! 



TOAL, THEOLOGIAN. 

ToAL a-Gallagheb was a thoroughly good shoemaker. 
But his ambition wasn't waxed to his work-bench. The 
aspiration that held Toal's heart was that of being 
considered a theologian and religious controversialist 
of the first rank. From Sliabh Lhiag to Bamesmore 
Gap, Toal's name was honoured in the controversial 
world. Few wakes in all the country at which he 
could have the expectation of encountering an 
opponent, missed him. So it wasn't alone on his 
bench he shone. His name and his fame had 
even travelled beyond the mountains to the Glenfinn 
country, for Toal and Toal^s worshippers — and their 
name was legion — could f elate to you how, two years 
after the famine, Glenfinn sent over its three picked 
men, whose knowledge of history, both sacred and 
profane, was a marvel, to meet Toal at Shan a-Boyle's 
wake in Gleneany — him that was called Shan Eittagh 
by reason of his using the left kwid — «eA W« *Cw5^ 
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did meet Toal, and how he held them to argument 
from after dark to Bosary, and from Bosary again 
till the cock crew in the momin', and how he 
questioned and quizzed and posed and puzzled them 
from Ginisis to Bevelations, an' from Faro to Martin 
Luther, an' on down to the Conthrovarsy betwixt 
Pope an' Father Maguire— the house crammed, 
kitchen an' room, all the time, from the threshel to 
the backstone; and how the Glenfinn men turned 
their backs on Gleneany next momin', an' went 
over the mountains with hanging heads ! 

This, Toal and Toal's whorshippers could tell you, 
and many and many another encounter almost as 
remarkable. For Toal was in more engagements 
than was ever Drake, and came off far more uniformly 
successful. True, the envious and ill-disposed — for, 
like all the great men we read of, Toal had his 
enemies — ^recorded at least two instances of defeat. 
But I doubt if, after all, they were fair and proper 
defeats. Certainly, in the first place, at Hughey 
Ban's christening — Hughey's second — Toal, warmed 
with the whisky, had had the temerity to attack the 
Masther — Master Whoriskey, that is — and, calling the 
attention of the whole gatTienTig^,^™^^^^^ Masther 
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on his seat in the comer, squared himself before him 
as coolly as if he was attacking just one of his 
common three-a-penny every-day opponents, and, 
with much deliberation, asked him for '^ the dimen- 
sions of Noah's Ark, length, breadth, an' likewise 
heighth in Biblical cubics — an' then thranslate the 
aforesaid cubics into surveyor's misure" — seeking 
to overawe the Masther with his extended index 
finger, his eye appealing round the house, the while 
in slow, solemn, and impressive tones he propounded 
the question. It is true also that the Masther, the 
eyes of the house upon him, and his reputation 
in the balance, was momentarily dumbfounded — 
momentarily ; but did, after a few moments' nerve- 
straining pause, start to his feet, take from his vest 
pocket a square of chalk, clear the hearthstone, and, 
by way of answering Toal, describe upon the hearth- * 
stone a large triangle, and then with an easy air 
dropping the chalk at Toal's feet, standing erect 
half turned from the figure, but dramatically indi- 
cating it with his finger, whilst his eye now roamed 
round the house bespeaking its breathless attention, 
did say — " Conceiving this geometric construction to 
be a right-angled tri-angle, "haNm^ ^^ «Si^^ V^ 
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which Pathrick Mor's nude foot is adjacent a right- 
angle, I say that the square on its hjrpoten-use is of 
equivalent dimensions to the squcures on its base and 
perpendicular together — ^Prove it, Toal," — and floored 
him. 

And undeniably, too, little Paddy Dinnian, the 
hunchbacked tailor from Corradooey, he that had 
impudence enough for a six-footer, and enough self- 
suflSciency for a ganger — assuredly Paddy, too, did 
gain a nominal victory over him. Paddy had the 
impudence to challenge Toal to Pat Hude's wake at 
Ednamuck ; and there Toal, never behindhand, met 
him in the presence of half the country ; and after 
usual greetings and some preliminary and friendly 
gossip on indifferent matters — just as if each was not 
really bursting for the encounter — Paddy requested 
Misther Gallagher, as he politely styled him, to say 
who should start the first queskin, and Misther 
Gallagher, with a nonchalant waive of his hand, 
replied that he would certainly grant Misther 
Dinnian (for Toal could be just every bit as polite 
as Paddy) that parmission, and Paddy, thereupon 
drawing the pipe from his mouth, and wiping its 
abank on his sleeve, and passing it to his henchman. 
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big Fhadrig M'Cahill, and spitting out and squaring 
himself, with his wee grey eye commanding the 
attention of the house, requested to know what did 
Sent Pal say to the Corinthi'ns. And Toal, quite 
amazed, shuffled and stuttered, and by Faddy was 
very emphaticaUy denied opportunity for explanation 
or dissertation other than a direct answer to a plain 
question. None of his hems or hahs, ifs or buts, 
Paddy would have. Could he, or could he not, 
answer the queskin ? If he could, then why not do 
it ? An* if he couldn't, then say so like an honest 
man, an' be done with it. And Paddy appealed to 
the house to know if the queskin wasnH a plain one, 
and if a stright queskin didn't desarve a stright 
reply — and the assembled wisdom of the parishes of 
Eillymard and Inver on short consideration giving 
a decided affirmative to both queries, Paddy again 
and again pressed Toal to say if he could answer 
him his queskin^ or if he could not, and the house 
backed Paddy up, as conscientiously believing the 
question a fair one — to all which Toal, rising to his 
feet and affecting to expand a pinched little chest, 
boldly replied that he, no more nor the Pope of 
Bome, could answer such a &{eth.erero ot ^ o^^^'^exsi^ 
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bui-and he emphasized this with a straining of every 
nerve in his spjure frame — there wasn't a man ever 
supped from a noggin in Corradooey he couldn't 
sweep the floore with ! And, after this, there were 
actually perverse ones — ^few, indeed — ^who maintained 
that the humpy tailyer had more of Scripthur in his 
wee finger than Toal £i-Gallagher had in his whole 
carcage. 

But the proper explanation of the matter very 
soon got out, and Toal's reputation was, in the eyes 
of most, unimpaired. 

So, notwithstanding what malignant people might 
say, it was plain that Toal had not once been worsted 
in fair encounter. And he could well afford to boast 
in his cups that he was unconquered and unconquer- 
able. 

Toal, unheeding the words of the Monitor, did look 
upon the wine when it was red. After a period of 
nine, or twelve, or often as many as fifteen months' 
hard and honest and very zealous work at his bench, 
during which time there was no more aggressive, no 
more rampant teetotaler, Toal would, some fine 
day — perhaps, just as Shusy had the praties for his 
dinner laughing in the pot— get up from his bench, 
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leaving a pair of shoes, whicli he was hurried with, 
all but finished, and, donning his dress cap, a 
Glengarry with two long fljdng tails, start off for 
Inver, singing light-heartedly all the three long miles 
of the way, and there and then start in on a week's 
or a fortnight's royal carouse ; and now he was the 
controversialist jpor excellence. Also in his cups 
Toal's deep piety came to the top : his mildest toast 
was, " Here's may God bliss us all, an' protect us 
from an unprovided daith." 

When, at length, Toal tired of his Inver carouse, 
he would brush himself up, and once more set his 
face towards home. Far from whistling and singing 
as he came now, he was solemn, silent, and reflective. 
He neither stopped nor stayed, nor did he notice any^ 
even his warmest Mend or nearest neighbour, till he 
reached his own house. Here, standing opposite the 
open door, and well out in the middle of the road, he 
would take off his Glengarry — now not nearly so 
smart-looking as when he fetched it forth some ten 
days previously — and fling it from where he stood 
into the centre of the floor. This told him 
how the wind blew. If the cap was, by an unseen 
hand within, hurled back to his feet in eileivl di^dA.\\SL^ 
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Toal took the hint, and, replacing it on his head, 
went again sorrowfully towards Inver to resume his 
revels ; but if, as most generally happened, the cap 
was not returned, after Toal had waited a respectable 
time, he went quietly into the house, and to bed, and 
was at his bench and pegging away briskly next 
morning, humming the most dolorous ditty he could 
think of to mollify Shusy by show of remorse. For, 
as Toal himself would relate, " Shusy, howsomiver 
vexed she might be with me, would keep her mind 
to herself, an' nivir when I came back from my 
tanthrums, say, ' YeVe there,' or ' Ye're not there,' or 
* Bad luck to ye,' an' that was sorer nor if she'd 
br'ak sticks on me." 

It was on such a day, when Toal was, with his 
usual heartfelt fervour and resolution, turning over 
another new leaf — which new leaf, like the previous 
ones, was to be the final new leaf— that the 
opportunity of his life came to him. 

Toal was hammering away at the heel of a boot, 
and as he hammered he sang, and the notes were 
melancholy in the extreme, — 

'* I never thoaght that I would be in this dejected state," 
and on the word state the hammer came heavily upon 
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the heel, where he allowed it to rest, and eyed it 
despondingly for a moment. Then he plied it again, 
as he proceeded with the ditty — 

" A poor forlore-in effigie that's bonnd for sorrow's fate.'* 

But his mind was at once withdrawn from brooding 
on his foreshadowed doom by a gentleman in clerical 
dress entering on the door. Half a glance told Toal 
that he was a Heretical clergyman — a stranger, too. 
For a clergyman and gentleman his manner was 
peculiarly hesitating as he replied to Shusy's saluta- 
tion, " It's welcome ye are, sir. Would ye be plais^d 
to be saited ? " wiping one of her whitest chairs with 
her apron and setting it by the fire. 

But, no, he said, seating himself near the door, 
and drawing in his feet, he would, with her permis- 
sion, rest where he was. He wanted to know if this 
good man would be so kind as to put some little repair 
on one of his boots. As Toal saw him seat himself 
the old controversial instincts rose strong within 
him, and he now bid the poor clergyman that hearty 
welcome which the wolf might be supposed to give 
to the lamb that walked unsuspectingly into his lair. 
And Toal would repair his boots an' mile failte. 
BhuBj didn't Btare him ; Toal didsil ^\Ax^\mi\ ^^ 
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both quickly noted that his trousers were fretted at 
the knees, his boots were decidedly the worse for wear, 
and his clerical coUtur did not present the orthodox 
spotlessness : from all which unmistakable signs 
Shusy and Toal hastily drew their own conclusions, 
and Shusy's heart melted to him. Her keen 
sympathy, too, was deepened by many little efforts 
in the dress to hide deficiencies, and the very 
evident sensitiveness in his hesitating speech and 
ill-at-ease look. 

" Musha, childre, will yez run away with yerselves 
out of this— run away out an' play yerselves, till 
people gets a gleek at their own fire " — and Shusy 
spoke in her most indifferent tones. She knew well 
that the children's stare made the stranger feel 
uncomfortable. " Now, sir, maybe ye'd dhraw up by 
the fire — Gtoodness knows it's not much of a fire to 
ax a stranger to sit at — the firin' is scarce. Dhraw 
up, for be me word, the day's just coul* enough. 
That's you now, dhraw forrid, an' take aff your boot 
there. Isn't it backward weather, if it was the will 
o' Providence otherwise, for this day of the year? 
Mortial backward entirely." Then she saw the 
greedy eje that Toal now and then cast over his 
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shoulder at the gentleman — for he was now partly 
behind Toal — as he bored and pegged ; and she gave 
Toal a withering look, as she said to herself, " Well, 
hard feedin* you, Toal a-Gallagher, if it's goin' to 
begin your blitherskitin' that ye are on the poor 
jintleman ! " But Toal warily evaded her eye, 

" A piece, ye say it wants," Toal said, examining 
the boot which the clergyman had placed in his 
hands, and shaking his head dolefully over its de- 
plorable condition — " A piece ! Heaven look to your 
wit, man aUve, the piece it wants is a half-sole — 
an', in throth an' it's well but it was past that atself." 

The good man's hand went into his pocket 
stealthily, and Toal and Shusy knew he was finger- 
ing the— in all probability — scanty store of cash it 
contained. 

" Oh, I think," he said, " if you could just manage 
a piece upon the worst spot this time it would do. — 
For I intend getting a new pair," he added in 
excuse. 

" The worst spot ! " said Toal, as he took up a 
knife and sheet of leather, and proceeded to cut the 
material for a half-sole. " The worst spot, inagh t 
God bliss ye, I see nothin' on il 01X7 -ujcyrEt «^\»%^%si 

h2 ^.•^^-^^ 
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it would take a betther shoemaker nor me to say 
wliich o' them's betther nor the other. Yon just 
don't mind me, now ; it's a way I have : if a man 
gives Toal a-Gallagher his own way, an' no 
grumblin', he'U find himself nothin' the worse for it 
in the end.'^ 

Shusy, who was all ears, blessed Toal in her heart. 
And she at once set about diverting the stranger's 
attention by a long dissertation upon the crops. 
This, too, would leave Toal no opening for his 
blitherskitin'. So she became very fluent, and from 
the subject of the crops she branched off into many 
digressions on other equally absorbing topics. She 
knitted and spoke, spoke and knitted, till Toal had 
the boot finished, and requested the other boot, for, 
he said, if it were not repaired all the blackenin' in 
crayation would not keep it from turnin' red when 
it walked beside such a purtily done one as this 
was. The clergyman pleaded and remonstrated, 
understanding from Toal's manner that either the 
charge was going to be only an excuse for a charge, 
or else there would be no charge at all. But it was 
no use. Toal insisted, and Shusy wouldn't hear of a 
refuaal. " Arrah, botlieiaUoii,'^ ^\i^ %^^ " \1 'vould 
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be a mortial shame to see ye turuin' yer back on a 
shoemaker's with a boot as far through as that on 
yer foot. Sure, Toal hasn't scarcely a hand's turn of 
work else in the house " — but the shelves betrayed 
the falsehood of this — ''an' he might as well be 
keepin* his hand in, puttin' as much undher ye as'U 
keep ye out o' the wet an' the dirt, till ye raich where 
ye'll be able to get a good new pair. Arrah, bothera- 
tion ! I would't tell me name for the couple o' scraps 
he's peggin' on them. Hoots ! ay, indeed ! " 

Heluctantly, then, he had to remove the second 
boot. Shusy had momentarily forsaken her post. 
Toal saw the opportunity he was hungering for, and 
he didn't let it escape. 

" T see, sir," he said, as he took the boot, " that 
ye're invested with Holy Ordhers ! " 

"Ye-es," the good man ventured, shuffling his 
feet. 

Shusy flared up. " Toal a-Gallagher," she said, 
angrily, " the jintleman has a journey afore him, an' 
if you spake less an' sprig more he'll have his boot 
the quicker — an' the betther done too, maybe." 

" The Prosbiterrins, they don't give into no Holy 
Ordhers," Toal went on, ignoring ShwaY- "It»^^^ 
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Calvin was the first Prosbitemn. The Prosbiterrins, 
they believe a man's aither goin' to go to heaven or 
to — " and, in consideration of his speaking to a 
clergyman, he simply pointed downwards with his 
hammer by way of finishing the sentence. 

" It's puzzlin' me," said Shnsy, cuttingly, " where 
you're goin' to go. It'll scarce be heaven, anyhow, 
an' I doubt if they'd put up with yer snash * else- 
where, for when ye'd start in on yer argufying ye'd 
make the place too hot for them. Throgs, I have 
me doubts where ye're goin' — barrin' it would be like 
Jaimsy Donnellian's ghost that they'd give ye a lime- 
kiln to keep." 

Shusy was simply giving Toal a hint of what she 
had in store for him when she'd get him alone again. 
Toal quailed inwardly at the prospect. But then 
never again might he have a haratic clarg3rman at 
his mercy. No, no, be the consequences what they 
might, Toal was determined to go through with it. 

" Be the leave o' your reverence's coat," he said, 
pegging vigorously, " might I have the presumption 
to ax your reverence a quiskin or two ? I'm a poor 
ignorant shoemaker — " 

^ Sauoy talk. 
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"An ignorant blatherskite," Shusy venomously 
remarked to her viciously plying knitting-needles. 

" A poor ignorant shoemaker that was niver to 
school, but whiles 0' two winthers, an' sUpped through 
me Beadin'-med>aisy an' me Spellin'-book ; but bein' 
(thanks be to God) religiously inclined, I read a little 
back and forrid, when the time comes to me, at me 
Bible an' any of the good an' pious books I can beg 
or borrow. It's many's the time when I be sittin' 
here workin' I reflect and be runnin' over in my 
own mind what I've been readin', and applying 
it to your Epis-coj7^-ilian Church, and it bates me 
entirely to find whereon the aforesaid Church 
stands ! " 

" Don't even yer wit to him, yer reverence," Shusy 
said. 

The clergyman, who was sitting with his stockinged 
feet twisted in under his seat, smiled a kind of 
apologetic smile, and replied meekly that he didn't 
believe either of them would gain anything by enter- 
ing on such a controversy. 

" ' Thou art Pether,' " Toal said with much emphasis, 
and pointing the hammer at his reverence — " * Thou 
art Pether, and upon this lock 1 ^mW \yQ3L\'^ 
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Church, an' the gates of hell itself shall not prevail 
against it.' " 

For a moment he studied the effect which this 
home-thrust should have, and then, with a self- 
satisfied smile, he proceeded with his work. 

" What do ye think of that, now ? " he said, as he 
worked, and in the confident tone of one who had 
enunciated a startling new truth. 

And then he went on : " Where, me friend, where 
does Martin Luther or Harry the Tuthorer come in 
there? *And the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.' Eh?" 

Here Toal glanced into his neighbour's passive 
countenance again, and smiled confidently. 

"And again" — here Toal made a motion as if 
he would hand him the hammer — " * I give unto thee 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven : whatso-somever 
ye shall bind on earth, that al-«o shall be bound in 
heaven — whatso-somever ye shall ramit on earth, that 
al-^o shall be ramitted in heaven.' " And immediately 
Toal was hammering away again, as if the delivery of 
such telling arguments had grown too frequent with 
him to waste time studpng their effects. 

"Aj/' he said, with much unction, to the heel of 
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the boot, " ' that also shall be ramitted in heaven.* 
Now," said Toal with decision, "do ye deny the 
forgiveness of sins ? " 

The poor man wonld fain have remained silent, but 
Toal, half tnmed on his seat, fixed him with a side 
sqnint so steady and so resolute that there was no 
disobeying. To relieve his own embarrassment he 
was constrained to reply, — 

" Oh, no, I cannot deny the forgiveness of sins." 
" I am glad to hear ye say it," Toal said, with the 
joy of success in his tone. " I'm heartily plaised to 
hear ye say it," now in a manner that expressed un- 
expected release from a painful duty. " Fm heartily 
plaised, I rapeat, to hear ye say it — bekase I had 
another stone up my sleeve, an' that a clincher, that 
if ye had a-made me threw it, ye'd a-had to cry 
Marcy ! an' no thanks to ye." Here he twisted his 
body around again, and slowly shaking the hammer 
in his friend's face, said solemnly and emphatically — 
" ' Whose-so sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
them, an' whose-so sins you shall retain they are 
retained.' " He looked steadily in his opponent's face 
for another few moments, then smiled a self-sufficient 
smile, shaking his head as he said," TKat^oxJAVw^ 
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been a nut ye didn't bargain to crack — ^Tlirogs it 
would/' and Toal chuckled to himself as he resumed 
his work. 

" Do you know, or can you tell me," Toal queried, 
after having allowed what he considered a su£Scient 
time for the previous clincher to work its effects — 
" Do you know, my good man, or can you tell me, the 
three principallest Sents in your Epis-co/7e-ilian 
Church?" 

" Was ever a man Sented for havin' more gab nor 
gumption?"* Shusy queried. "If so, I'm of the 
belief them that cut out my man for a shoemaker 
mistuk the patthem — it's a Sent he's maint for ! " 

The stranger, under these cross fires, maintained 
an embarrassing silence. 

" The three principallest Sents of your Epis-cope- 
ilian Church," Toal resumed, answering his own 
question, and studiedly pursuing the wise policy of 
ignoring Shusy's sarcasms, "is Martin Luther in 
the first place, an' then Harry the Tuthor, an' thirdly 
an' lastly Brazen Bess, or, as you call her, 'Gtood 
Queen Bess/ Now, with your most kind parmission, 
111 give ye a pointer or two on these Sents o' yours 

' More talk Ikaik «ftiise« 
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that'ill be useful to ye, an' that maybe ye niver 
h'ard afore. Martin Luther, the first haratie, afbher 
he dissolved himself from the wan, thrue, an' only 
Church o' Bome, had the divil sittin* cheek be jowl 
with him in his own chimbly-comer ! Cheek be 
jowl ! with his hoof on the fendher, an' his tail up 
lake my brannet cow's on a hot day ! That, sir, is 
positive and proven fact — an' himself an' the Playboy 
shoughed out o' the same pipe ! Then Harry the 
Tuthor — his nickname tells what he was — he was a 
tulhorer} He took seven wives, an' accordin' as he 
tired o' them they all got the same sauce — he give 
them their head in their fist of a momin'. That was 
yer second Sent for ye! That was Harry the 
Tuthorer ! Then yer third Sent— that's Bessy Brass 
— as yous call her the Vargin Queen, moryah ! Well, 
as to her, you're a clargyman, an' I ra&ain &om 
sayin' much— laist sayed is soonest mended in that 
quarther. Ay, that's yer third an' last Sent — an' 
there, me man^ is yer boot, as thrig an' as nate as 
Toal a-Gallagher can make it. No, no, no ! Keep 
yer money in yer pocket. Money's scarce these 
times, an' them has it should houl' it."* 

1 At the Bocht, an infltiUer of very depTav^di moT^*«^S& ^ 
tatborer. 
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And Shusy prayed he would not insult them to 
their very face, offerin' money for throwin* a couple 
o' dawny scrap-ends o' leather at his boots. "In 
throth it would ill be our comin' * to thrait the 
sthranger in that way. It isn't every day, sir, ye 
come our way (though it's glad we'd be to see ye), 
an', I'll say it, it isn't naither nice nor fair o' ye to 
thry to put us undher a compliment. No, sir, put yer 
money back into yer pocket, if you plaise, an* let us 
part on good tarms— for I wouldn't for the price iv a 
new pair o' shoes, nor Toal aither, that ye'd go away 
with that bad an opinion iv us. No, no, no, yer 
money's good an' good enough, and no fault till it, 
sir, nor till you aither — ^prosper you an' it— but we'll 
not have it, if it plaises ye." 

" No, sir, it's thankful we are," Toal said, " an* 
much obliged, but we'll not have none of your money 
— ^no fault till aither man or money, as Shusy says ; 
naither would I begridge it to ye, if it was the makin* 
of a new pair, instead o' the ridic'lous, wee bit o' 
cobblin* it is, for I must tell ye, ye'd be well worth it 
all — ye're a nice, agreeable, well-informed man, that 
can argue yer'side lake a man, an' if ye're baten, 

' It would ill become as. 
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give in lake a man. It's many's the long day since I 
met a jintleman as enlightened on conthrovarshal 
subjects as what I may say you are. Ye wor just 
many enough for me, an' I'll be as sthrightforrid 
as yerselfy an' confess that I do beUeve, only I 
happened to have the right end o' the argument, 
Toal a-Gallagher would have as narrow an escape as 
he ever experienced in his bom days of bein' as 
thoroughly flured as ever a man was. That's naked 
truth, sir, an' I'm not ashamed to confess it. No, 
no, no ! No obligation, in the wide wurrl','' — for 
with sincere gratitude in his heart the good man was 
thanking them. '' Sure it's not anger us ye would ! 
Gk)od-bye, an' God sen' ye save." 

He had inquired about the next rectory, and 
Shusy had directed him, and as he bent his head 
upon his way, the poor man's eye was moist, for the 
unaffected kindness of Toal and Shusy had kindled 
in his heart a warmth, which had long since gone 
out of it —he had thought for ever. 



JOHN BURNS. 

On the sunny side of the sunniest hill in all Donegal, 
a hill from whose top you looked up to the Croagh 
Gorm mountains in all their grim wildness, and 
looked down upon the island-dotted bay in all its 
sweet peacefulness, John dwelt. When the big fierce 
winds, escaped from their keep in the mountains, 
came tearing down in all their savagery, and went 
howling around, they never could find John's cabin, 
it was so cosily hidden under a steep bank ; but the 
warm sun knew the same hut well, and few were the 
days he didn't look steadily in on it, and flood it and 
bathe it with his warm beams. And there wasn't a 
place on all the hill where the daisies and the 
buttercups pitched their little white and yellow tents 
more thickly than around John's. And there the bees 
gathered most numerously, caroused the farthest, and 
rioted the most noisily. Outside, John's gleamed in 
the sun like the quartz on Laghty Ban, inside it was 
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as bright as a new pin : the delft shone on the white 
dresser; white chairs, well and often sand-washed, 
stood around the walls ; the ashes were tidied on the 
hearth, a little blaze was always frollicking on it, a 
spotted-white cat blinked and purred lazily on one 
side of it, and a choir of crickets on the other filled 
the house with melody ; Maidgie, in frilled white cap, 
slithered about in her heelless slippers, fixing and 
arranging, and wiping and brushing, humming aU 
the time; while John — singing, most probably a 
love-verse of his own composition — sat upon the 
table, and sewed and sang, and sang and sewed. 
We had no cynic in Gruckagar ; and Pasteur never 
longed more for a hydrophobe to test his new 
discovery than I for a cynic on whom to try the 
e£fect of an evening in John Bums'. 

John, as was natural in one of his trade, was re- 
flective: and, he was truthful; he was amiable in 
a benevolent fashion, giving you the sense of being 
under a very pleasing obligation to him; he was 
philosophical, contented with himself and all the 
world; he was keenly sympathetic and deeply 
religious ; if he had one little failing, just to show 
he was human, it was dogmatism, and th^ «\i!^cA/^\» 
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discernible leaven of vanity ; but for that dogmatism 
and vanity, you who chatted with him felt that by 
your own involuntary infantine simplicity in his 
presence, you were more than half guilty. 

That dogmatism John, being human, could not 
have escaped. For, the reverence paid him by the 
neighbours was so little short of worship that the 
wonder was why his dogmatism and vanity did not 
assume fuller and more aggressive proportions. John 
was the wondherful man at the Bocht. And, indeed, it 
would have been strange if he had not been so. For, 
besides having the occasional reversion of Father Dan's 
copy of the NaiioUy on the comer of the board before 
him and within reach of his hand were the proud 
hoardings of years, something of which not John 
alone, but all the Bocht was justly vain — a library of 
thirteen books or parts thereof! The prophecies of 
St. Columbkille, a book worth its weight in goold, 
may well head the list : then there was The Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, a most wondherful book which 
John never could take up, but his work for the 
remainder of that day was as good as done, and he'd 
forget his very mails if Maidgie didn't dhrag him and 
the book asundher : and Irish Bogues and Bapparees, 
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the delightfuUest of books, was quite at home on 
top of the History of the Holy Bible (wanting the 
back, and otherwise sadly maimed) : Dr. Gallagher's 
Sermons, in Irish, a book which John wouldn't take 
your neck-bone for, adjoined the true history of 
Valentine and Orson — the like of which for rale 
wondhers wasn't in prent within the four seas of 
Lrelan'; again, Eeating's History of Ireland, very 
much abridged from active service, Old Moore's New 
and True Almanac (for a date six years back, but 
preserved on account of its poetry), and Willy Eeilly 
and his Colleen Bawn, the best thrue story written 
for many's a long day, were neighbours : The Lily of 
Israel, a book no mortial man could read and not be 
in love with : a dismembered volume of the Dublin 
Penny Journal, a beau-ootiful book : Ward's Cantos 
on the Protestant Beformation, the bate of which for 
real downright poethry was not, John believed, 
easily to be found ; and lastly the grae-aetest book, 
and the most convincin' of any was ever put into prent 
or, I suppose, ever will be, to wit, Cobbett's History 
of the Beformation. 

On a Sunday evening it was a delightful treat to 
form one of the circle of edified iidg\v\>o\a% ^Vci ^"^ 
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around in John's cabin, listening to the measured 
cadence of his voice, as in reading for ns some 
beau-ootiful or wondherful passage from one or other 
of the treasured volumes, his solemn and impressive 
tones (for Willy Reilly and His Colleen Bawn, the 
History of the Holy Bible, and Valentine and 
Orson were all rendered with the same solemn 
intonation) arose over and obscured the continuous 
hum which from the nectar-sippers on the hill with- 
out, flowed ever in of the open door. The Bocht 
universally admitted that for force, beauty, loftiness, 
and every other excellence, John's reading was 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Before a big word, 
too, he invariably paused to smack his lips as he 
might before bread cmd butter, and the loudness of 
the smack and consequent intellectual enjoyment it 
expressed, was in proportion to the length and 
difficulty of the word. To his pronunciation, 
certainly. Dr. Johnson, if he were listening, might 
not always agree ; for it is true that John never did 
tie himself down to the precedents set by lexico- 
graphers. His pronunciation of the more lengthy 
words had frequently a breezy originality, and 
alwajB an easy, an off-hand, appropriate, and con- 
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vincing ring, about them that made the neighbourfl 
smack their lips in turn and eloquently shake their 
heads at each other. It was universally admitted 
that John Bums took more out of a page than another 
would take out of half-a-dozen chapters. When 
John assumed his brass-rinmied spectacles, and open- 
ing one of his volumes proceeded to read, you 
looked on the subject through a magnifying glass. 
The most trivial subject became under his treatment 
absorbingly interesting and highly impressive. His 
delivery seldom dallied in insignificant italics; he 
read ordinarily in small capitals, but few sentences 
escaped him unembellished with fat large capitals, 

every word a mellow mouthful. 

Though each book in the library had its own 
sturdy champions, the one most generally favoured 
was, I think, Cobbett's History of the Protestant 
Beformation — John's own favourite no less than 
ours. On the subject of great writers, I remember 
once having had the misfortune to remark that I 
believed Shakespeare was the greatest English 
writer. I was immediately crushed, and made to 
look in the neighbours' eyes rather more contemptible 
than I should have wished, b'j 5oW^ ^•^^ik&w^ 

1 2 
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TejonieT :** Shakespeare ! Shakespeare! Shakespeare 
might have been very well in his way — ^but what 

WAS HE TO COBBETT?" 

I first thoroughly ingratiated myself with John one 

day when he found to his astonishment that I could 

name him " the twelve Signs of the Soady-aA;." He 

instantly promoted me in his favour, and pronounced 

me a chile clivir beyont his years, and the only wan 

in them parts fit to discoorse him on Joggraphy and 

Asthronomy. Then he taught me the Signs in 

English poethry, — 

<* The Bam, the Bull, with the Heavenly Twins ; 
Nixt comes the Grab, and the Loy-on shines, 
The Yargin with her Scales ; 
The Scorp-ynn Archer on the Goat, 
The Man that holds the Watherin'-pot, 
The Fish with glistherin' tails ; " 

as well as in Latin with the proper siingo — " Arreys, 
Tar-US, Jimminy, Kenser, Lay-o, Vaargo, Libra, 
Scorpyun, Saggatarus, Gappery-comus, Aquarrus, 
and Pisces." 

As might be expected, John had literary predilec- 
tions. Poetry he considered his forte, some of his 
best-loved pieces being those (which he still sung) 
addressed to Madgie in their courting days, long, 
long ago,— 
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'* As I roved out one mo-o-oraing 

la the sportsome month of Ma-a-j, 
With gallant notes the hills ado-o-orning 

Were hlskck-birds and thrashes ga-a-ay. 
Down by a salabrions grove I wa-a-andered, 

And it's there I chanced for to esp-y-y 
A lovely damsel who me-a-andered 

Like a fair comet in the sky-y-y." 

The Mount behind his house was his Parnassus. 
" Just only let me lay down me work out of me 
hands on a beau-ootiful evenin'," he would say, " an* 
climb up the Mount, an' lie down an' stretch meself 
on the top, an' view the beau-ootiful spec-^acZ:!e that's 
to be seen from there, an' I'm not five minnits lyin' 
there till I'm filled full with poethry, and ready to 
varsify on any subject." 

In a moment of folly I once conceived the 
idea of writing a book. When John heard this, he 
sent for me. " It's toul' to me," he said, " that ye're 
writin' a gray-ate boo-ook." Accepting the adjective 
with a blush, I repKed it was true. " An* why," says 
he, "didn't ye ax my advice afore ye undhertook 
such a thing 7 I started a boo-ook once meself, an' I 
wrote seven pages of it. An' be advised by me, an* 
if ye want to write a boo-ook, an' a gray-ate wan, go 
up to the top of that Mount thei^ mXXioxxV.^ ^^ Vy^-^ 
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all round ye on all sides, an' commence at Mullagh- 
more, an' relate of the mirmaid that come into the 
house where they were sajring the Eosary there ; an* 
then tell of the wather-keeper that was shot be the 
poochers on the Dhrowes river ; an' the fairy bridges 
at Bundoran, an' the falls at Bellyshanny, an' the 
. fairy cave on the hill, an' Misther Kelly's brewery, 
an' then take in the Pullens of Brown Hall, an' the 
man that murdhered his wife long ago at Laighey, 
an' the oul' Abbey of Dinnygal, an' the robberies at 
Bamesmore, an' oul' Calwell of Lough Esk that the 
divil (Lord bless us!) come for an' carried o£f in a 
coach, with four headless black horses, at midnight ; 
an' the man that hung himself at Drimark, an' the 
Frinch vessel that come in in '96, an' the watherfall 
on Sruaill mountain, an' John Porther that was 
carried off up to Eoscommon be the fairies from 
Glencoagh, an' the gran' hotel at Carrick, an' Slieve- 
a-Lhaig, an' all them points. Gtet down them all, 
an' ye'U make a wo-ondher-ful boo-ook entirely." 
And that it would undoubtedly be a very wo-ondher- 
ful one under these conditions, I heartily agreed with 
John. 
John's faith in the fairies, the Grood People, was 
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firm as his religious faith. There wasn't a hill, or a 
vale, or a sciog bush for miles around, but he could 
relate a wonderfal tale about. Some, John said, 
held that the fairies were the "Tootha day Dan- 
nians," but his own fixed belief was that they were 
undoubtedly fallen angels. When the rebeUious 
ones were cast out of heaven, along with them were 
those who, taking a neutral course, had declared 
neither for fior against Lucifer: some of these fell 
into the sea, becoming mermaids ; and the remainder 
upon dry land, becoming fairies. 

The fairies are friends of man, because they still 
look forward to redemption. " It's fifty years ago 
that Father M'Groarty ((Jod be marciful to him ! ) 
was stopped on the mountain road at midnight of a 
night that was as clear as the day, with the moon- 
light. He was stopped by a throop of the good people . 
As far as his eye could carry along the road was the 
wee horsemen — not less nor twenty thousand. A 
sigh that sunk his very heart went along the whole 
line of them, an' he asked them in God's name what 
they wanted. From all comers of the wurrl' they 
said they had come there that night to meet him an* 
ax him could he give them any hope. He considhered ; 
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an' then he answered them, that if there was wan 
dhrap o' blood among the twenty thousand, as much 
as would sit on the point of a pin, there was still 
hope for them. When they heerd this, a heart- 
rending scraim went up from the twenty thousand, 
an' they turned their horses' heads an' disappeared 
lake the win'." 

The Mount behind his house was a most gentle 
place. " Sittin' on the boord of a nice evening in 
harvest, it's often an' often I stop with the thread 
half-dhrawn to listen to the lovely music o' them 
that comes floatin' down the hill an' in o' the door ; 
an' I never get tired listenin' to it, for anythin' so 
parfactly beau-ootiful nivir was heard. An' full o' 
their harmless jokin' wee tricks they are, too, for 
I've many an' many a time when I'd be maybe 
in the biggest hurry to finish up a piece o' work, 
fin' them snap the needle out o' me fingers ; an' 
there was no use lookin' for it, for I wouldn't get 
it ; nor takin' a new needle, for that wan would go 
too. All I could do was just take a sthroll up the 
hill an' lie down an' stretch meself for an hour, an' 
when I'd come down again, there I'd find the needle 
Ivin' on the boord afore me ! " 
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But, ah ! you should have seen John on a Sunday 
morning, when having taken out his jet-black suit, 
and carefully brushed it, and Maidgie having produced 
his snow-white linen, he had donned all, and Maidgie 
had taken the glossy black silk tie and knotted it upon 
him in an elaborate bow-knot, of which the ends 
came out over the lapels of his coat, and he had 
brushed and assumed his glancing castor, and, large 
prayer-book in hand, gone forth to Mass, daintily 
picking the choicest spots upon the road whereon to 
step with his highly-polished and jerging " spring- 
sides," Maidgie proudly watching him from the door. 
If you could have seen John then, you would have 
esteemed him for the gentleman he undoubtedly was. 
More surely so, if you had had the privilege of being 
one in the respectfully attentive and admiring 
company that had gathered around him and eagerly 
absorbed the words of wisdom he scattered from him 
as he went. For on the journey to Mass on Sunday 
mornings John was ever in his moralizing mood, 
his discourse more than ordinarily edifying and 
instructive. Pal to the Iphaysians, the wisdom of 
Sent Ligouray, and the Meracles of the early Church 
were his favourite themes ; the account of a ^Q>\^!i^\- 
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fuUy miraculous dish, worn strung round his neck by 
an Italian hermit long ago (which he had gleaned from 
the Dublin Penny Jburnal)^ was frequently asked for 
and given on these occasions, we reverently uncover- 
ing out of respect to the sacred dish, the worthy 
example having first been set by the Widow's Pat. 

I was never more astonished than when, one day, 
he was entertaining me to a dissertation on the 
Greek alphabet (information got in his encyclopaedia 
— ^the Penny Journal), as he sat at work upon the 
table, John suddenly remarked that he could read 
French from cock-crow to candleb'ght the longest day 
in summer. In all his life I doubt if John was guilty 
of a single deliberate lie, much less a boasting one. 
So I was greatly relieved when, returning to the 
subject some days later (for it preyed on my mind), 
I elicited that he could read, not understand it ; that 
was the accomplishment on which he had been 
pluming himself. But he added that he knew a 
good many French phrases. " John," I said, " can you 
construe me Parley voo frongsay ? *^ "lean that," 
John said, pausing in his work; " Parley ooojron^say 
has two mainin's : wan is, Come in an* sit down, ar! 
rest yerself, for iVs welcome ye are ! and the other is. 
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Plaise, ma!am^ wovld ye oblige me by lendin^ me the 
loan of yer gridiron f " 

• ••••• 

For many and many a happy evening, John Burns, 
I am thy debtor, heavily, heavily, over head and ears : 
and but that I am not now in a versifying mood I 
would fain thus show nay gratitude to thy memory 
and the memory of those days that shall not come 
again. The smallest fraction of thy great wealth 
France's king couldn't purchase with all his kingdom 
and all his gold. 

For thee the seasons unfolded all their shades. 
Ten hundred thousand flowers to thee offered up 
incense from sun-dawn to sun-down— daisies and 
violets, heather-bell, haxebell, and flaming whins ; 
and the bees hummed and the birds choired to 
gladden thy path. And in the gloaming, and quiet 
night, troops of fairies, the brightest, the merriest, 
the trickiest Donegal could boast, danced and played 
around thy cabin and on thy hill, blessing it and 
blessing thee by the favour of their presence. The 
neatest, the tidiest the happiest, the most cheerful 
of womankind was thy Maidgie. The true philosopher's 
stone was within thy breast ; thy heart, expanded 
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with love of everything and everybody, was surely 
as big as a mountain and as genial as a May morn- 
ing: Peace, Happiness, and Content filled thy 
cabin. Then, John, God was with thee ; now thou 
art with God. May thy Heaven be as gladsome as 
was thy earth ! 



THE MASTHER. 

The manner in which the M asther got appointed 
to his first school was odd enough to be comical^ 
and very characteristic, too, of Father Mick, who 
appointed him. 

Once, on a morning in early spring — this is ere 
the Masther was Masther — ^he, a fine, stout stripling 
of a gossoon, was climbing the toilsome road which 
ran up Meenahimerish like an arrow to the skies — 
climbing this road, two turf sods (his daily tribute to 
the school fire) under one arm, a bundle of books 
under the other, and one book in his hand with 
which he wrestled in spirit as he went. So absorbed 
was he, that he didn't notice Father Mick until he 
was right abreast of that reverend gentleman, sitting 
on his car, which he had stopped on top of the hill, 
on his way to a Station he was holding that day in 
Phil M'Groary's. 

" Hilloa ! " 
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The Masther — as I must call him — looked sud- 
denly up, pulled his forelock, and bobbed his head. 

" Goin' to school ? " 

" Tis, plaise yer riverince." 

" Aren't you son to the Widow Whoriskey ? " 

" Yis, plaise yer riverince." 

" What class are ye in ? " 

« The High Class, sir." 

" Can ye sing ? " 

He was momentarily confused. 

" A little I think, yer riverince," he got out. 

" Get up on that ditch an' sing me the Scale." 

Outside his calling. Father Mick's two great 
passions were music and sport. 

All blushing, but fearing to appear disobedient, he 
mounted the clay fence. The top of Meenahimerish 
Hill isn't far off the clouds, and is very far from 
human habitation, and as, standing up in relief 
against the morning sky, his two turf sods still under 
one arm, and bundle of books under the other, he sang 
the scale in difSdent, tremulous, but withal not un- 
melodious tones to his one auditor, a startled moor- 
cock got up, and flew off, casting back over its wing 
a suspicious glance, and a single magpie on a 
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journey intent, stayed in its flight, circled twice 
over the singer's head, and then went onward, won- 
dering, in all probability, what it was all about. 
He got through somehow. 

^' That'll do. Ye can come down. It's not half 
bad.'* 

" How would ye like to teach a school ? " Father 
Mick next abruptly queried. 

Although the Masther — ^he wasn't, of course, the 
Masther then — ^was just thunderstruck at the glorious 
vista thus suddenly opened unto his mind's eye, his 
human comprehension quite unable to grasp the 
magnitude of the thing, he got out a stammering, — 

" Ever so well ! " 

" All right, then," and Father Mick struck Cleo- 
patra — to forestall friendly ridicxde on the appearance 
of his old mare, which he saw was inevitable, he had 
himself nicknamed her Cleopatra — struck Cleopatra 
with the reins — " All right, then," he said, as he 
moved off, " call on me to-morrow mornin' for the 
key of Clochanamona school. Good mornin' to ye." 

It all came so suddenly and so unexpectedly that 
the Masther was just dazed. He couldn't quite realize 
the fact, nor could his mother, that he was a M^'slWx, 
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Then, what with racking his brain on his own account, 
and with continually walking up and down, and up 
and down, the floor, with the occasional variation of 
marching up and down the cassey from the door to 
the road, and firom the road to the door, on his 
mother's account, and by her orders, whilst she strove 
to school her understanding into merging her son's 
identity in that of the Masther of Clochanamona — 
for three days after he had a sore time of it ! And 
indeed it was weeks before they both clearly com- 
prehended the puzzling situation. 

And when they did realize that now an income of 
not one penny less than eighteen pounds a year was 
flowing in upon them. Care, which had long been 
hovering in the atmosphere of the Widow Whoriskey's 
cottage, quitted it suddenly. Happiness at the same 
time coming in and folding its wings by the hearth. 
The only annoyance now upon the widow's mind was 
how the fabulous sum was to be expended ? and where 
in all the countryside was a girl to be got good 
enough for her son ? Two questions very hard to 
answer. 

But no shadow of trouble brooded on the Masther's 
mind. Like Yorick, he was a fellow of infinite zest, 
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and the pleasing knowledge of the princely income 
now his, gave even more play to his wit. 

For a long time the one ambition of his life had 
been to possess a dictionary. Billy Lainaghan, of 
Augherbeg, had a copy of Noah Webster's, which his 
daughter sent him from America, and the Masther — 
ere he was the Masther, that is — used frequently 
make or find an excuse for going all the way to 
Augherbeg to his aunt's, and stopping there for days 
together ; his real design, to be near Billy's dictionary ; 
jfree access to which Billy very graciously allowed him, 
though, if he were to offer a cow in pawn for it, Billy 
wouldn't allow the prized volume over the threshold. 
Although few had a more sincere admiration 
for dictionary English than Billy himself, yet he had 
not the readiness of adapting, and making his own, 
the beautiful langidge, as he designated the lengthier 
words, displayed in the columns of Webster that he 
could wish. But when the Masther— not then a 
Masther — after several hours' seclusion with Webster 
would request the loan of a pin from Mistress 
Lainaghan, in smoothly rolling polysyllables, Billy, 
listening in awe-struck admiration, considered himself 
repaid for the use of his book with compound interest. 
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Now, then, it was an event in the Masther's life the 
day he sat him down and, with infinite thonght and 
pains, and many revisings, composed and sent off to 
a Dublin bookseller a letter for a dictionary — " a 
Lexicography," the Masther put it, in his own inimi- 
table style, " comprehending the more elongated 
vocables of the English language, and suitable to the 
requirements of a gentleman of intellectual aspirations 
and scholastic attainments." 

It was several months later that he found a com- 
plete Heathen Pantheon indispensable, as well as a 
comprehensive phrase book of ancient and modem 
languages — and procured them. 

Thenceforth the Masther's days were dreams. 
Though, rambling with the young idea in the varied 
and pleasant fields of knowledge, with thence many 
incursions into the more remote and intricate groves 
of Academe, in the mazes of which the Masther so 
delighted to wander, was in itself no insignificant 
portion of his happiness ; I venture to believe that 
happiness was crowned by the joys of evening, when, 
having disposed of a hearty dinner, he sat him down 
on one side of the bright hearth, facing his mother 
(who knitted him a stocking beyond, and at the same 
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time wove him many a bright destiny in the sheets of 
fir-flame), and the cat purring her own song, he drew 
to him his own dictionary and his note-book, and 
went diamond-mining for hours together, pleasantly 
relieving his mind occasionally by astoimding his 
mother with a carefully-prepared remark of ponderous 
sound and facetious signification, and laughing long 
and loudly at her perplexed amazement. 

One joke at his mother's expense the Masther never 
tired of repeating. What time he was summoned to 
attend a literary examination in Donegal, he informed 
her that he was going thither, and would be absent 
for two days. " An' for why will ye be away two 
days, a leanlh ? " she queried, " or for what are ye 
goin' ? '• " Mother," the Masther replied, " I go to 
meet and spend a few days with some old acquaint- 
ances." " An' who, a chara, might they be ? " she 
asked, " or might I know them ? " " Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I doubt ye don't, mother — I doubt ye don't — ha ! 
ha ! ha ! They are, mother dear, Phil O'Sophy, an* 
Matthew Matticks, an' Joe Graphy, an' a few more 
such. Ha ! ha ! ha ! mother dear, I think ye don't 
know them." " No more I do," the old woman said, 
shutting her mouth firmly, and indulging in a shake 

k2 
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of the head which meant much. " No more I do, 
chile, nor do I want to. An' so far as I can judge, 
sonny, from the names o' them, you'll not be much 
the loser if ye give the same lads the go-by, an' cut 
their acquaintance. Be cautioned by me, a nihilis — 
an* I've lived longer in the wurrl? an' know more of 
the crukedness of its ways than you do, deary, for all 
yer book-lamin' — take an oul' woman's advice, an* 
don't make Tom, Dick, an' Billy yer fren's. Believe 
me, a mhuimiji^ I have an iday-a of what the same 
boys are up to — they're dAr(?of A^,darlin', dhrootJu — an* 
it's more of yer money an' less of yer company would 
be their heart's desire. ApaUdin,^ talk them fair if ye 
will, but keep yer distance." The story was a never- 
failing fountain of mirth to him ; flavoured as it was 
with the love of his poor mother, like wine it im- 
proved with age. 

Beading was to the Masther a delight. Such 
works as treated on the wonderful, on the fabulous, 
and on classical Eld — particularly on classical Eld — 
were his most cherished treasures. He loved to 
grope among the mists of mythical times, and to 
burrow among the ruins of the pre-historic world, 

1 Child. 
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canying off therefirpm many a precious relic, that on 
many an after occasion served to point a period or 
round a sentence, to the whole-hearted admiration^ of 
an idolizing audience. He, probably with much 
judgment, almost disdained to read a modem book 
treating of commonplace modem times. I doubt not 
but it was almost compounding with his conscience 
when he permitted himself to purchase for his 
mother's behoof such comparatively modem works as 
the Life of St. Mary of Egypt, and the Lily of Israel 
— which books, as a solatium, he carried home with 
him from Donegal, when returning from that short 
sojourn with Phil O'Sophy and the other dhrooths 
against whose company his mother had ineffectually 
wamed him. But when by the fireside at night he 
read his mother a few chapters from either — and 
this he often did, for she was entranced with them — 
he seldom failed to salt it down with a column of the 
'^ Classical and Mythological Compendium " from the 
end of his Webster. 

As time progressed the Masther became possessed 
of a truly marvellous miscellany of out-of-the-way 
knowledge — his mind pigeon-holed with the brie-d- 
brae of literature. So, that lie BkovM, ^j& V^ ?iA^ 
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come to be loved and idolized by the countryside, is 
scarce to be wondered at ; for, day by day, under the 
fostering influence of the sun of happy content his 
broad genial nature expanded widely enough to 
embrace saint and sinner, and on every necessary 
occasion he was ready, at a moment's notice, to lay 
his hand upon, and draw firom that wonderful mental 
storehouse of his, some piece of information, new and 
strange, that always — such was his knack — ^hit the 
humour of his auditory. A certain easy grace of 
delivery, too, and rhythmic sway and gesture came 
unto him, which, somehow, bound us bondsmen to 
him. 

Not the least pleasant were those days he went 
hunting or rambling with Father Mick, who had 
begotten a great partiality for the Masther's company 
on his evening journeys. The Masther's facetious 
views on people and things, delivered, as they were, 
in language epicurean and unique, and not seldom, 
too, illustrated by quaint classical allusion, tickled 
his fancy much, and made the Masther's company 
every day more coveted. 

Both Father Mick and the Masther used to tell 
with rdish the droll story about Kitty Moloney, of 
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Straghoughter. The Masther's account of it was, 
undoubtedly, the best, but I cannot attempt to re- 
produce it. Only, it fell this way. The Masther 
was of an evening lolling after dinner, when 
Father Mick lifting the latch, looked in, and invited 
him for a stroll over to Straghoughter, where, he 
said, he wished to see old Eitty Moloney, who had 
been ailing for six weeks back. The Masther, of 
course, went. It was just as they were entering 
Kitty's door that the Masther, pursuing a conversa- 
tion on the subject of the invalid, was remarking to 
Father Mick in an undertone, " Sir, Kitty is an octo- 
genarian." Unfortunately Kitty, who lay in the 
outshot, off the kitchen fire, overheard the, to her, 
ambiguous remark. " Och-och-anee ! " said she, 
groaning firom under a heap of bed-clothes. ^' Och- 
och-anee ! that I should live till this time 0' day to 
hear the Masther say that of me ! An', Masther, 
dear, ye're the last I'd expect it of! Och-och-anee ! 
Yer reverence, a mhilisy sure ye don't believe it?" 
"Is it believe it, Kitty?" Father Mick said, 
approaching her. " Not if the Bishop, himself, of the 
diocese, was standin' there on the floor and tellin' it 
to me." And Kitty was appeased. 
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Into the Masther's life a romance — a romance 
which toned the bright colouring with a shading 
of pensive sadness— after a time entered. And 
the sweetly sad picture I may, if happy inspira- 
tion deign to sit upon my pen, endeavour to draw 
again. 

Now, there arose up over Egypt a king who knew 
not Joseph. Poor Father Mick, amid loud lamenta- 
tions, had had to tear himself from the parish. 
Father Dan, it was, as pious, as lovable, but not so 
genial a man, who succeeded. Father Dan's care 
for his flock was so grimly earnest that it might 
easily, by one strange to his ways, be taken for ill- 
temper. He certainly was possessed of wit, which 
he had not cultivated or encouraged, but which, 
being there, he thought he turned to the best 
account in pointing caustic sayings. His wit then 
had begotten a rasping edge, which, oddly, made for 
him a lasting slave of the sinner whom it scarified — 
and as, in six weeks, six were not in all the parish who 
had not felt its sting. Father Dan quickly filled the 
great void we found in our hearts on the morning 
Father Mick dashed away, with ears shut to our cry 
for the same reason the boatmen of old shut theirs to 
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sweeter sotinds. With Father Dan, • so unlike his 
predecessor, life was a grim subject — a destiny to be 
borne unflinchingly, a task it were vain to grumble 
at, but unpardonable to shirk, and accordingly on its 
chart as known to him were found few havens where 
the lighter feelings play, and with one exception these 
few were marked Dangerous. The one exception was 
Music. 

It will easily have been anticipated then, that 
Father Dan and the Masther were not kindred spirits. 
Father Dan came to the parish in June — early in 
June. It was on Bonfire night he had accidentally 
overheard the language in which the Masther 
exhorted a squad of the boys to build a fire, " Let us 
unanimously conspire," the Masther had said, "to 
create a dazzling conflagration on the summit of 
Thady Mhore Cassidy*s Brown Knowe" — and that 
W6IS enough for Father Dan ! " Ho-0-0 ! ye 
tomfool ye ! " Father Dan said, " I have more 
than half a mind to unanimously conspire to 
create a tingling sensation in your hide with this 
stick." 

The Masther laughed heartily, of course — when he 
had got to a safe distance; but all the same^ \v^ 
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perceived from Father Daii*8 eye that he hadn't 
schooled himself to the appreciation of fine language. 
Instinctively, each of them knew they were not to 
be Mends. 



THE BOCCA FADE AND THE BOCCA 

BEAG- 

They were no more alike physically than tliey were 
mentally, and the difference was vast. The Bocca 
Fadh, as his name denoted, was towering in height, 
lithe, active, and what we called sirapping. He was 
as fleet of foot as a hare. When Father Eddy (God 
be merciful to him !) took his death, the Bocca 
Fadh was one of the picked half-dozen who 
were started over the mountains to fetch his brother, 
whom he wanted to see before he'd close his eyes. 
The start was a hot one, but very soon it was the 
Bocca Fadh first and the rest nowhere — the other 
five never passed the brow of the mountain. Then, 
the coldest day in winter never saw a shoe on the 
Bocca Fadh's foot — and, aUke, the hottest day in 
summer never saw the mairtinis^ off him. His 
features were angular, and his look stem and 

^ FootleBB stockings, woru vriUioxxVi \&\vq^«. 
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forbidding — haughty even. He was ugly, sallow, 
and red-haired. And he was the idol of every man 
and woman in the parish. 

Now, the Bocca Beag's countenance, if we could 
only have appreciated it, was a particularly hand- 
some one. The features were very regular, and a 
mild and gentle expression sat upon them. He was 
short of stature — hence the Bocca Beag. His 
manner was — as perhaps became one who lived upon 
the kindness of his neighbours — ^humble and 
unobtrusive. He carried a multiplicity of bags and 
pouches, the several uses of which it would be 
difficult to conjecture, and, in addition, he had his 
bed-clothes bundled and strapped upon his back. 
Such a wonderful object was he, when upon the road 
and in all his paraphernalia, that one would need 
to travel round three sides of him before discovering 
the poor Bocca Beag himself. The Bocca Padh, in 
his own sarcastic way, nicknamed him Forty-Bags, and 
amongst the youngsters the name stuck. Certainly, 
in general appearance upon the road the Bocca Fadh 
had far and away the advantage of him. The Bocca 
Fadh sturdily stepping out, with his oak wattle in 
his fist and his two or three little bags slung 
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jauntily over one shoulder, was a highly picturesque 
fellow. 

But that was always my opinion of him in secret 
— namely, that he looked best at ' a distance. And 
in that opinion the other youngsters, not alone of 
the Bocht, but of the whole parish, heartily agreed 
with me. How the Bocca Fadh, with his lofty, 
supercilious manner, and his thankless, even 
tyrannical, ways, and his rank hypocrisy, got and 
kept the blind side, as we called it, of every father and 
mother in the parish^ is more than half a puzzle to 
me ; but with awed respect they looked up to him as 
to a being in a sphere above them, and they scarcely 
reposed more confidence in the priest of the parish. 
It often occurred to me that if there had been no 
Bocca Fadh, the poor Bocca Beag might have been, 
as was his deserts, moderately worshipped ; but, as 
it was, the Bocca Beag was little more than an 
ordinary man amongst us. 

Of both Boccas, devotion was the forte. Or 

rather, in strict truth, I should say devotion was the 

forte with the Bocca Beag and prajring with the 

Bocca Fadh. For in my heart I did believe the 

Bocca Fadh was no more than a hypocrite — a 
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hypocrite whose art had so grown upon him that he 
himself came sincerely to believe his prayer pleased 
God as truly as (he knew) it edified his own 
worshippers. The first time the idea of his 
hypocrisy dawned upon me was once I heard him 
lead the Eosary in Bride M'Cafferty's, the Bocca 
Beag likewise being present. The poor Bocca Beag 
knelt in a dark recess and prayed low and fervently : 
but the long fellow knelt in the centre of the floor, 
his head erect, his voice loud and ringing, his tone 
commanding rather than entreating; and when he 
called for " Wan Pather-anawy that the Lord may 
deliver us from the wants an' woes, the thraps an' 
snares, the sins an' sinners, an' the dark ways of this 
thraicherous wurrl'," he looked to the comer where 
the Bocca Beag was sorrowfully supplicating his 
Qod, and shook his head dolefully, as over an 
irreclaimable one. It was but the previous Sunday 
morning that I listened with rapt attention to 
Father Dan thundering in his own convincing, if 
peculiar, fashion on the Pharisee and the Publican, 
and now his arguments came home to me with 
greater force. 

I hinted that we youngsters were not entirely in 
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love with the ground the Bocca Fadh trod on. That 
was so, and with thorough good reason. Sad, very 
sad, was the hour for us when his shadow darkened 
our threshold and he announced his intention of 
deigning to pass that night under our roof; for until 
his black shadow went off again, all joy, all comfort 
even, was blotted out of our little lives. Whilst 
that shadow rested on us, all merriment was banished. 
Games and guesses and the entrancing stories of 
the widow woman's three sons who went to push 
their fortunes were alike tabooed as " freevolrties." 
Gaiety wouldn't have been more out of place at a 
funeral; and we would as soon have thought of 
laughing in a lion's den. It was always, either 
*^ Here comes the Bocca Fadh, childre, get yer books 
for all sakes, an' get at yer tasks," or, " Here comes 
the Bocca Fadh, childre, get off with yez to yer 
beds." It was a sore trial on fathers and mothers 
who desired to stand well in his eyes to have the 
Bocca Fadh step in unbeknownst, as we say, and 
detect their children at what he called " the divil's 
work — ^idlin'. What does the dixonary say ? — * For 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle ban's to do ; ' 
an' furthermore, * An idle mind's the divil's work- 
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shop.' Oh, Taig MacPaggy, an' you, good woman, 
Marg'et, yez 'U have a heavy score to answer that 'ill 
sit by an' see yer childre — ^them little imblemished 
souls that Gk>d blessed yez with in ordher, as 
Copernicus himself said, that ye might thrain them 
up in the way they should go, an' in ordher that, 
accordin' to the Book of Jinisses, they might be a 
tower of stren'th an' a shinin' light unto your paralatic 
days — ^to sit by, I say, an' see them fritterin' away 
the precious goolden moments in vain an' metamor- 
phose freevolities. Oh, woe unto ye, Taig! Woe 
unto ye, Marg'et ! better for ye, I say, that aich of 
them was a millstone tied around yer neck, and yous 
sunk in Lough Namanfionn in ordher to flee the 
wrath to come ! What does yer Jommethry tell ye ? 
— 'See how the little buzzin' bee reproves aich 
shinin' hour ! ' Oh, childre ! Oh, childre ! ye'U be 
the manes of bringin' my grey hairs to the grave "—(I 
think I mentioned that he had a fine head of red 
hair) — " ay, me grey hairs to the grave ! Here I 
find Nail an' Mary actually plajdn' 'How-many- 
fingers-stands-up ? ' An' young Neddy practisin' 
that most depraved of the divil's thrades, achromatics 
— ^thryin' to stan' on hie head! after Gk)d blissin 
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him, too, with two feet, an' every wan o' them purty 
near a man's share ! Oh, oh ! What's this for, at 
all, at all ! Micky, an' Susy, an' Eatie bumin' nits 
too ! Wan other invintion of the divil, an' not the 
worst, for catchin' sowls — what does yer Scripthur 
say in the fourth Book 0' Job ? — * Whomso loveth 
the fire shall parish in it ! ' Get to yer tasks, childre, 
in goodness's name get to yer tasks, an' let us 
risolve that from this time thenceforward we'll sthrive 
to live righteous an' beneficient lives, with the 
power an' fear 0' God on our tongues an' in our 
hearts, a blissin' an' illusthrous credit to the pa-rents 
that owns us, an' fountain of edification to our 
naybours, in ordher that when our call comes we may 
with hopeful fear an' tremblin' lay us down an' 
bequeath our souls to Heaven, our carcage to our 
mother earth, an' the back of our ban's to the divil. 
— Misthress MTaggy, would ye be plaised to help mo 
to a replete bowl of that stirabout ? — with crame as 
usual; plain sweetmilk doesn't concur with my 
disgestion." 

Little wonder, then, that we feared and hated him. 
The tyranny of him was enough to efface all innocent 
pleasure from our youthful existence. K\% V»yt^S£si^ ^ 
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too, weighed far heayier on us than it did on our 
parents, for we felt his tyranny, and knew it to be such, 
but they — they wore their shackles and didn't know it. 
In their eyes he was the saint, scholar, and monitor, 
whose like cannot be looked for more than once in a 
century. To their houses he couldn't come soon 
enough, or stay long enough. What an instructor 
he was to their youths ! What an example to them- 
selves! Their awed admiration for him equalled 
their respect for him : their respect for him equaUed 
their awed admiration of him. 

When the Bocca Fadh considered it bedtime, he 
ordered the household upon their knees, and assumed 
his usual prerogative of leading the Itosary, which 
o£Sce he performed with a manner, a ceremony, and 
a solemnity befitting an Archbishop. And then, the 
interminable *' thrimmin's " he tacked on to it was a 
trying ordeal to those whose hearts were not with 
him. Not, either, that the prayers in themselves 
were so hard upon us ; but it was what we called 
the paramhles with which he introduced each prayer, 
with the tension incident upon which our very knees 
would crack with sharp little cracks that punctuated 
his oration, and ensured his lengthening it, out of 
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downright maliguity. Once on such an occasion, I 
remember, just as the Bocca Fadh was about 
invoking the final benediction, my attention was 
attracted to the cat's feloniously reaching for two 
well-buttered slices of rich cake belonging to him, 
and on which he had evidently intended to recruit, 
after his course of prayer. I moved to intercept the 
cat. The long fellow evidently thought I was 
anticipating the end of the prayers. Hurling at me 
the " Glory be to the Father " on which he was, he 
drove me, quailing, to my knees again. He then 
called for " Wan Pather-anawy more for the slothful 
of body an' sow], and the blasphaimious disturbers 
of divine sarvices, that their eyes might be opened 
to the wickedness of their ways, and the flintsome 
hardness of their hearts modheratified to what was 
becomin' in a land of Christianity and commarcial 
civilization;" and directly facing me, he prayed 
venomously through a long drawn Pater and Ave — 
by which time the cat (which, inwardly blessing, 
I observed with the tail of my eye) had with 
scrupulous detail licked the butter off both slices. 

In chapel, too, on Sundays, no sooner would 
Father Dan have quitted the altar, than the B<kic^ 

L 2 
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Fadh, stepping within the rails, and kneeling upon 
the lowest step, proceeded in stentorian tones to 
give out a Eosary — and sad it was to see how, as 
Father Dan neared the end of his ceremonies, the 
outcasts of the parish sidled towards the door, ready 
to make a burst for liberty in the half a moment*s 
respite between the end of Father Dan's and the 
commencement of the Bocca Fadh's offices. And 
then the look of mingled indignation and pity 
the Bocca Fadh:cast after the ungodly ones, joined 
to the head-shaking and clucking of tongues 
against the palate, among the old women who massed 
thickly round the altar rails, was in itself an 
eloquent sermon on the weakness of the flesh. 

The Bocca Beag, too, was an excellent hand at 
leading the Eosary. Wherever he sojourned at night 
this honour fell to him — in case, of course, the Bocca 
Fadh didn't happen to be honouring the same hearth 
with his presence. The Bocca Beag did not neglect 
the thnmmhis either. But he did not in point of 
length make them the imposition that his rival did. 
Besides, the Bocca Beag's thrimmin^s were not 
tedious mechanical sthring-a-malairies, pandering 
to his own vanity : they were the sincere overflowings 
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and ontcroppings of a simple, pious, and sympathetic 
heart that felt not alone for his benefactors, but for 
the world at large. " Let us offer up wan Pather- 
anavvy for our Mends and re-aZitives, far an' near, 
an' abroad in the wurrP." — " Another Pather-anavvy 
for the houseless and homeless, an' all poor 
wandherers on God's earth wherever they be, that 
has no roof above their heads this night, an' that 
the Lord may yet lead them to everlastin' shelther 
anonder the dazzlin' roof of Heaven." — "For all 
who are in sickness, soreness, or sorrow, want or 
advarsity, thrials or throubles — wan Pather-anavvy 
from our hearts." — " For sodgers an' sailors, an' for 
all who are at say on the Ocean with no rush-bush 
to hould by when the storms come up— may God 
presarve them from wathery graves, an' unprovided 
daiths." — "A Pather-anavvy for the family of 
this household, that the Lord may grant them 
prosperity an' welfarity, but above all that 
none of them may ever labour undher the 
grievious burden of mortial sin." — "For our poor 
boys an' girls in Amiriky, an' in forrin' parts, that 
God may sthrengthen their arms and lighten their 
throubles, an' soften to them the hearts of th^ 
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stliranger, an' we beg an' beseech they may never do 
nothing to bring sin, shame, nor disgrace upon them 
or theirs, or anyone belongin' to them — ^wan Pather- 
anavvy." — " For the poor snfferin' sowls in purgatory 
— ^for our fathers an' mothers, brothers an' sisters, 
our kith an' our kin, an' likewise for those poor 
sowls who are kilt in wars, an' have no wan to 
pray for them — ^wan Pather-anawy." — " Wan other ; 
Pather-anavvy to the marciftil Lord to presarve this 
house an' every wan in it from the doleful daith of 
cholera morbis — ^that the good Lord may lighten its 
tarrors, an' waiken its ravages, an' keep it far, far 
from us, an' from all poor sinners on the face of this 
earth." — ^And although the dread cholera had at this 
time passed into the realm of tradition, the Bocca 
Beag from force of habit still prayed night and 
nightly against it, with as much soulful fervour as if 
it was just entering the next townland. 

When Oiney M'Gragh's son. Jemmy — Jemmy 
Oiney as we called him — of Meenahimmerish, after a 
five years' stay in America, returned, a gentleman, he 
had back, amongst various other presents, a beautiful 
rosary of beads — every bead the size of a marble, 
and carved in a very handsome pattern — ^to the Bocca 
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Beag. And thereby mucli trouble and severe heart- 
burning arose. For when at Mass on the very next 
Snnday morning after the receipt of them — ^which 
was, by the same token, Easter Snnday — the Bocca 
Fadh at one end of the altar rails espied the Bocca 
Beag at the other end, praying fast and fervently, 
and telling his decades upon a rosary of the 
handsomest and largest — ^particularly the largest- 
beads within the bounds of the parish, and even 
perhaps not to be equalled for size within the next 
three parishes^ the heart within him soured with 
jealousy, and it was observed that never before had 
he prayed so fiercely or so crossly except perhaps on 
the ' day when Sally Shalach^ the voteen from the 
Oileigh parish, made her appearance at his altar 
rails, and in the face of the whole congregation beat 
him hollow both as regards quantity and quality, 
and variety, too, of prayers. The poor Bocca Beag, 
quite unconscious of his grievous offence, prayed 
away, undoubtedly displaying his beautiful beads 
ostentatiously, for he was pardonably vain of them. 
That day the Bocca Fadh concluded the Rosary 
thrimmirCs with, " Wan Pather-anavvy that the Lord 
in His univarsal justice may humble us, an' repress 
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us from all aspirations shnparior to our stations in 
life : " — to which none responded with more sincere 
emphasis than the Bocca Beag, holding forth his 
darling beads more prominently as he did so. 

On the following Sunday the Bocca Fadh had a 
real surprise for every man, woman, and child in the 
chapel. We didn't know what he had in the little 
square box which he carried up the aisle in his hand 
— ^possibly some little present for the altar; a few 
artificial flowers or other ornamentation. After a 
very elegant and reverential bow in front of the altar, 
he took up his usual position by one side of the altar 
rails ; he laid the box on the floor, and, opening it, 
he with beaming face drew forth a rosary, the like of 
which in point of size had never before, I will venture 
to say, dawned on the imagination of a religious 
enthusiast ! It was nothing else than the balls of a 
school arithmeticon, each a quarter-inch in diameter, 
strung upon very neatly wrought hair plaits ! And, 
seemingly quite oblivious of the sensation he had 
created, he went to work with a will praying in a 
fast and furious undertone, and scampering round 
his extraordinary rosary with the agility of an 
athlete. He prayed scornfully at the unheeding 
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Boooa Beag, who was wrapped np in his devotions 
on the opposite side of the altar — and he prayed 
haughtily at him, and contemptuously, and finally 
viciously at him. And all went very well until he 
went into the sacristy to Father Dan, asking the 
good man to bless his beads for him. Father Dan 
looked first at the beads, then at the Bocca Fadh, 
and in the next place for his stick, a very well 
intended crack of which the long fellow just missed 
as he skipped through the door. 

His next appearance was with the most diminutive 
rosary of beads in the parish — by way of shutting 
the Bocca Beag and his large ones out of the fashion. 
Whether or no he succeeded in doing so to his own 
satisfaction is indeed very doubtful, but anyhow, 
after some time, perceiving that the Bocca Beag 
did not with his handsome acquisition adopt an 
aggressive spirit, nor anything approaching it, he 
learnt, if not exactly to tolerate, at least to bear 
with silent contempt the Bocca Beag and his beads. 

There was another episode in the Bocca Fadh's 
career, which far be it from me to suppress. 

The Widow's Pat, who had been away Beyond the 
Mountains, hired, came home in the small-i^^. 
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There was consternation in the parish. Who would 
ran the dread chance of carrpng the disease into 
their family? The suspense was painfully acute. 
The women wrung their hands and wailed, " God 
pity him! God in His marcy pity him! But 
what's to be done? What's to be done?" This 
latter question was soon settled. The Bocca Fadh 
cast from him his wallets and his staff, and, invoking 
God's help and protection, stepped over to Pat's 
little cabin — an uncouth nurse. He remained for 
five weary weeks. By that time Pat was up and 
out. One evening, then, the Bocca Fadh himself 
stretched his long limbs and announced that, " God 
help him, he had a load of it on him." 

" Me last load, Pat a mhic^^ * he said — " me last 
load." 

" Arrah, get along with ye ! Have a brave heart, 
man — have a brave heart," the Widow's Pat 
exhorted. 

'' I have as brave a heart, Pat, as e'er an individual 
in the parish — but there's a burden of that over it 
'ill keep it from ever risin* again " — and he spoke in 
an unusually calm manner. 

^ (Pron. a vie) Mj bod. 
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" Qod's flthrong," said the Widow's Pat, his eyes 
upturning. 

" An', in Thy sthrength, elevate me to Abraham's 
bosom, where there is no more naither care nor 
canker, fret nor fear, rags nor poverty, marryin' nor 
givin' in marriage ! — ^wan Father- ana vvy on yer 
knees, Pat a chara" 

And in a week's time, true enough, this proved to 
be the Bocca Fadh's last load. 

His last forever ! 



JACK AND THE KING WHO WAS A 

GENTLEMAN. 

It is much to be regretted that the Bummadier 
was not a millionaire ; for in that case, at the Bocht 
money would run like the rain at Lammas. Of 
course, with a steady and assured income of two 
pounds five shillings and sixpence per quarter, he 
was rich enough to be generous — but, alas, not 
rich enough to be lavish. 

There was no other employer of labour at the 
Bocht to whom the youngsters would give their 
services with the alacrity they ever showed when the 
Bummadier had a cart of fir to take in, or rushes to 
bear home from the Bottoms, to thatch his cabin. 
And, awaiting their promised pennies, they, in course 
of time, got to know Pay-day, and to long for it with 
aU the greedy eagerness of the thirstiest old pensioner 
in the land. 

But, in consideration of Pay-day being still far in 
the future, Comey was frequently importuned by his 
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mercenaries to acknowledge their drafts, and pay 
interest thereon, in the shape of a good exciting story 
of the King's-and- Queen's age. Which demands, that 
he might stave off a run on the bank, the Bummadier 
was fain to concede. For the Widow's Pat, these 
tales had a thrilling interest, and on the occasion of 
one, seated in his usual siostog in the comer, he 
followed with such a breathless excitement as held 
not even the youngsters themselves. 

Well, childre : wanst upon a time, when pigs was 
swine, there was a poor widdy woman lived all alone 
with her wan son Jack in a wee hut of a house, that 
on a dark night ye might aisily walk over it by 
mistake, not knowin' at all, at all, it was there, barrin' 
ye'd happen to strike yer toe again* it. An' Jack an* 
his mother lived for lee an' long, as happy as hard 
times would allow them, in this wee hut of a house. 
Jack strivin' to 'am a little support for them both by 
workin' out, an' doin' wee turns back an' forrid to the 
neighbours. But there was one winter, an' times 
come to look black enough for them — nothin' to do, 
an' less to ate^ an' clothe themselves as best they 
might ; an' the winther wore on, gettin' harder an' 
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harder, till at length when Jack got up out of his 
bed on a momin', an' axed his mother to make ready 
the drop of stirabout for their little brakwus as usual, 
" Musha, Jack, amfc/c," says his mother, says she, " the 
male-chist — thanks be to the Lord ! — is as empty as 
Paddy Buadh's donkey that used to ate his brakwus 
at supper-time. It stood out long an' well, but it's 
empty at last. Jack, an' no sign of how we're goin' to 
get it filled again — only we trust in the good Lord 
that niver yet disarted the widow and the orphan — 
He'll not see us wantin', Jack." 

''The Lord helps them that help themselves, 
mother," says Jack back again to her. 

" Thrue for ye. Jack," says she, " but I don't see 
how we're goin' to help ourselves." 

" He's a mortial dead mule out an' out that hasn't 
a kick in him," says Jack. " An', mother, with the 
help of Providence — not comparin' the Christian to 
the brute baste — I have a kick in me yet, if you 
thought ye could only manage to sthrive along the 
best way you could for a week, or maybe two weeks, 
till I get back again off a little journey I'd like to 
undhertake." 

" An' may I make bould to axe, Jack," says his 
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mother to him, '' where would ye be afther makin' the 
little journey to ? " 

" You may that, then, mother," says Jack. " It's 
this : Tou know the King of Munsther is a great 
jintleman entirely. It's put on him, he's so jintle- 
manly, that he was niver yet known to make use of a 
wrong or disrespectable word. An' he prides himself 
on it so much that he has sent word over all the 
known airth that he'll give his beautiful daughter — 
the loveliest picthur in all Munsther, an' maybe in 
all Irelan', if we'd say it — an' her weight in goold to 
any man that in three trials will make him (the 
king) use the unrespectful word, an' say, ' Te're a 
liar ! ' But every man that tries him, an' fails, loses 
his head. All sorts and descriptions of people, from 
prences an' peers down to bagmen an' beggars, have 
come from all parts of the known world to thry for the 
great prize, an' all of them up to this has failed^ an' 
by consequence lost their heads. But, mother dear," 
says Jack, '' where's the use in a head to a man if 
he can't get mail for it to ate ? So I'm goin' to thry 
me fortune, only axin' your blissin' an' Qod's blissin' 
to help me on the way." 

"Why, Jack, a thaisge,** says his mother, "it's a 
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dangersome task ; but as you remark, where's the good 
of the head to ye when ye can't get mail to put in 
it ? So, I give ye my blissin', an' night, noon, an* 
momin' 111 be prayin' for ye to prosper." 

An' Jack set out, with his heart as light as his 
stomach, an' his pocket as light as them both together ; 
but a man 'ill not travel far in ould Irelan* (thanks 
be to Qod !) on the bare-footed stomach — as we'll call 
it — or it'll be his own fault if he does; an* Jack 
didn't want for plenty of first-class aitin* an' dhrinkin' 
lashin's an' laivin's, and pressin' him to more. An' in 
this way he thra veiled away before him for five long 
days till he oomed to the King of Munsther's castle* 
And when he was comed there he rattled on the gate, 
an' out come the king. 

" Well, me man," says the king, " what might be 
your business here ? " 

"I'm come here, your Kingship," says Jack, 
mighty polite, an' pullin' his forelock, be raison 
his poor ould mother had always insthructed him in 
the heighth of good breedin' — " I'm come here, your 
E'yal Highness," says Jack, "to thry for yer 
daughter." 

" Hum ! " says the king. " Me good young man," 
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says he, '' don't ye think it a poor thing to lose yer 
head?" 

" K I lose it," says Jack, '' sure one consolation 
'ill be that I'll lose it in a glorious cause." 

An' who do ye think would be listenin' to this 
same deludherin' speech of Jack's, from over the 
wall, but the king's beautiful daughter herself. 
8he took an eyeful out of Jack, an' right well plaised 
she was with his appearance, for, — 

" Father," says she at once, " hasn't the boy as 
good a right to get a chance as another ? What's 
his head to you ? Let the boy in," says she. 

An' sure enough, without another word, the King 
took Jack within the gates, an' handin* him over to 
the sarvints, tould him to be well looked afther an' 
cared for till momin'. 

Next momin' the King took Jack with him an' 
fetched him out into the yard. " Now then. Jack," 
says he, " we're goin' to begin. " We'll drop into 
the stables here, an' I'll give you your first chance." 

So he took Jack into the stables an' showed him 
some wondherfol big horses, the likes of which poor 
Jack never saw afore, an' everyone of which was the 
height of the side wall of the castle an' could Q;tA^ 
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over the castle walls, which were twenty-five feet 
high, without strainin' themselves. 

" Them's purty big horses, Jack," says the King. 
" I don't suppose ever ye saw as big or as wondherfol 
as thim in yer life." 

" Oh, they're purty big indeed," says Jack, takin* 
it as cool as if there was nothin' whatsomever 
astonishin' to him about them. " They're purty big 
indeed," says Jack, "/or this counthry. But at home 
with us in Donegal we'd only count them little 
nags, shootable for the young ladies to drive in 
pony-carriages." 

" What ! " says the King, " do ye mane to tell me 
ye have seen bigger in Donegal ? " 

" Bigger 1" says Jack. "Phew! Blood alive, 
yer Kingship, I seen horses in my father's stable 
that could step over your horses without thrippin'. 
My father owned one big horse — the greatest, I 
believe, in the world again." 

" What was he like ? " says the King. 

"Well, yer Highness," says Jack, "it's quite 
beyond me to tell ye what he was like. But I know 
when we wanted to mount it could only be done by 
means of a step-laddher, with nine hundred and 
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ninety steps to it, every step a mile high, an' you had 
to jump seven miles off the topmost step to get on 
his back. He ate nine ton of turnips, nine ton of 
oats, an' nine ton of hay^ in the day, an' it took 
ninety-nine men in the daytime, an' ninety-nine 
others in the night-time, carrying his feeds to him ; 
an when he wanted a drink the ninety-nine men had 
to lead him to a lough that was nine mile long, nine 
mile broad, an' nine mile deep, an' he used to drink 
it dry at every drink," says Jack, an' then he looked 
at the King, expectin' he'd surely have to make a 
liar of him for that. 

But the King only smiled at Jack, an' says he, 
'' Jack, that was a wonderfdl horse entirely, an' no 
mistake." 

Then he took Jack with him out into the garden 
for his second trial, an' showed him a bee-skep, the 
size of the biggest rick of hay ever Jack had seen ; 
an' every bee in the skep was the size of a thrush, 
an' the queeny-bee as big as a jackdaw. 

"Jack," says the King, says he, "isn't them 
wondherful bees? I'll warrant ye, ye never saw 
anything like them ? " 

"Oh, they're middlin' — middlin' iwiY^^^ ^^^^^ 

M 2 
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Jack — ^^foT this counthry. But they're nothin' at all 
to the bees we have in Donegal. If one of onr bees 
was flying across the fields/' says Jack, " and one of 
your bees happened to come in its way, an' fall into 
our bee's eye, our bee would fly to the skep, an' ax 
another bee to take the mote out of his eye^ 

"Do you tell me so, Jack?" says the King. 
" You must have great monsthers of bees." 

"Monsthers," says Jack. "Ah, ]^r Highness, 
monsthers is no name for some of them. I remimber," 
says Jack, says he, '' a mighty great breed of bees 
me father owned. They were that big that when my 
father's new castle was a-buildin' (in the steddin' of 
the old one which he consaived to be too small for a 
man of his mains), the workmen closed in the roof, 
it was found there was a bee inside, an' the hall 
door not bein' wide enough, they had to toss the side 
wall to let it out. Then the queeny bee — ah ! she 
was a wondherful baste entirely ! " says Jack. 
" Whenever she went out to take the air she used 
to overturn all the ditches and hedges in the 
country ; the wind of her wings tossed houses and 
castles ; she used to swallow whole flower gardens ; 
an' one day she flew against a ridge of mountains 
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nineteen thonsaoid feet liigh and knocked a piece out 
from top to bottom, an' it's called Barnesmore Gap 
to this day. This queeny bee was a great trouble 
an' annoyance to my father, seein' all the harm she 
done the naybours round about ; and once she took 
it in her head to fly over to England, an' she created 
such mischief an' disolation there that the King of 
Englan' wrote over to my father if he didn't come 
inmiaidiatelj an' take home his queeny bee that was 
wrackin' an' ruinin' all afore her he'd come over 
himself at the head of all his army and wipe my 
father off the face of the airth. So my father 
ordhered me to mount our wondherful big horse that 
I tould ye about, an' that could go nineteen mile at 
every step, an' go over to Englan' an' bring home 
our queeny bee. An' I mounted the horse an' 
started, an' when I come as far as the sea I had 
to cross to get over to Englan', I put the horse's two 
fore feet into my hat, an' in that way he thrashed 
the sea dry all the way across an' landed me safely. 
When I come to the King of Englan' he had to 
supply me with nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand men an' ninety-nine thousand miles of 
chains an' ropes to catch the queeny bee an' bind her. 
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It took us nine years to catch her, nine more to tie 
her, an' nine years and nine millions of men to drag 
her home, an' the King of Englan' was a beggar 
afbher from that day till the day of his death. Now 
what do ye think of that bee ? " says Jack, thinkin' 
he had the King this time sure enough. 

But the King was^ji"" cuter one than Jack 
took him for, anl-^e only smiled again, an' says 
he,— / 

"Well, Jack, that was a wondherful great queeny 
bee entirely." 

Next, for poor Jack's third an' last chance, the 
King took him to show him a wondherful field of 
beans he had, with every bean-stalk fifteen feet high 
an' every bean the size of a goose's egg. 

"WeU, Jack," says the King, says he, "111 
engage ye never saw more wondherful bean-stalks 
than them ? " 

"Is it them?" says Jack. "Arrah, man, yer 
Kingship," says he, " they may be very good— /or 
this counthry ; but sure we'd throw them out of the 
ground for useless afther-shoots in Donegal. I mind 
one bean-stalk in partickler, that my father had for 
a show an' a cur'osity, that he used to show as a 
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great wondher entirely to sthrangers. It stood on 
ninety-nine acres of ground, it was nine hundred 
miles high, an' every leaf covered nine acres. It fed 
nine thousand horses, nine thousand mules, an' nine 
thousand jackasses for nineteen years. He used to 
send nine thousand harvestmen up the stalk in spring 
to cut and gather off the soft branches at the top. 
They used to cut these off when they'd reach up as far 
as them (which was always in the harvest time), an' 
throw them down, an' nine hundred and ninety-nine 
horses an' carts were kept busy for nine months 
carting the stuff away. Then the harvestmen always 
reached down to the foot of the stalk at Christmas 
again." 

" Faix, Jack," says the King, " it was a wondherful 
bean-stalk entirely." 

" Ton might say that," says Jack, trying to make 
the most of it, for he was now on his last leg. " Ton 
might say that," says he. " Why, I mind one year I 
went up the stalk with the harvestmen, an' when I was 
nine thousand miles up, doesn't I miss my foot, and 
down I come. I fell feet foremost, and stmk up to my 
chin in a whinstone rock that was at the foot. There I 
was in a quandhary — but I was not long ruminatin' till 
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I hauled out my knife, an' cut off my head, an' sent 
it home to look for help. I watched after my head, 
as it went away, an' lo an' behould ye^ afore it had 
gone half a mile I saw a fox set on it, and begin to 
worry it. * By this an' by that,' says I to meself, 
' but this is too bad ! ' — an' I jumped out an' away 
as hard as I could run, to the assistance of my head. 
An' when I come up, I lifted my foot, an' give the 
fox three kicks, an' knocked three kings out of him 
— every one of them a nicer an' a better jintleman 
than you." 

^'Te're a liar, an' a natamal wan," says the 
King, 

'* More power to ye ! " says Jack, givin* three 
buck leaps clean into the air, " an' it's proud I am 
to get you to confess it; for I have won yer 
daughter." 

Bight enough the King had to give up to Jack 
the daughter — an' be the same token, from the first 
time she clapped her two eyes on Jack she wasn't 
the girl to gainsay him — an' her weight in goold. 
An' they were both of them marrid, an' had such a 
weddin' as surpassed all the weddin's ever was heerd 
tell of afore or since in that country or in this. An' 
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Jack lost no time in sendin* for his poor ould mother, 
an' neither herself nor Jack ever after knew what it 
was to be in want. An' may yon an' I never know 
that same naither. 



WHEN THE NATION' CAME. 

It was to Denis MacFaddyen's it came— every 
Sunday evening. Denis's daughter Ellen had had 
the rare advantage of a two years' course of tuition 
in reading, writing, and ciphering; for whilst old 
Masther Donnellan, of learned memory, sojourned at 
the Bocht of the Bealach, Denis MacFaddyen, who 
set a proper estimation on the advantages of a liberal 
education — ^the more so because he felt the want of 
it himself — ^boarded and bedded him in return for 
"inducting the eailin^^ — so the Masther put it — 
" into the rudiments of learned knowledge, and ex- 
pounding the complicated mysteries thereof." By 
the time Masther Donnellan bade adieu to the Bocht, 
Ellen was pronounced fit to read to the Bishop. 

At this time a newspaper was a rare thing at the 
Bocht. So, for information on the goings-on in 

' In the Forties the Nation newspaper was (deservedly) 
the pride and pleasure of the Irish people. 
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the outer world the neighbours had to depend partly 
upon Paddy Managhan, who made periodic visits to 
Dublin with his cart, and partly upon the much- 
distorted stories retailed by the pedlar and the bacach. 
But when the doings of Dan, the one Great Dan/ 
began to agitate the island, and the worship of him 
to fill men's hearts, these sources of news proved 
wholly inadequate to satiate the hunger that arose 
in men's souls at the Bocht. And when the tidings 
spread that Eillymard, and Drumarone, ay, and even 
Dhrim-na-dachappal, were each getting their weekly 
paper, the good people at the Bocht felt that it was 
no longer a matter of choice with them — ^the Nation 
must henceforth be got ; the Bocht of the Ballach 
must keep pace with the times, and the words and 
deeds of the Mighty Dan, as, from week to week, in 
print recorded, must in their pristine vigour be 
conveyed to us. 

The Nation then cost sixpence. A penny a week 
was guaranteed by all who could easily afford the 
expenditure. For a consideration of sixpence per 
week were secured the services of Denis MacFaddyen's 

' I don't know if this book will be read by any barbarian 
who will need to be told that Dan O'Connell ia eig^oxfitti. 
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the hopefdl words we well knew we would find 
therein already moved us by induction. Even for 
Mick, at this moment, the magnitude of his weekly 
salary almost sank into insignificance beside the pride 
of his trust, and for the nonce he was vain enough 
to look on himself as in some manner a sharer in 
the Liberator's glory. 

The Widow's Pat, than whom none present was 
more human, had ever a penchant for the poetry. He 
was great at getting the pieces off by heart and 
singing them to airs of his own improvising. He 
always arrived first, and secured the seat nearest to 
Ellen, for he harboured some sort of an unexpressed 
idea that the electricity of the words was dispersed 
by distance. Pat would fain have Ellen give her 
first attention to the poetry — "see what sort of 
ballads is in it this week." In the chimney-neuk 
sat Pat's antithesis, Ned Buary of the Back-of-the- 
hill, who fidgetted to find if there was any good 
news for him in the shape of a war — " Musha, Ellen, 
a Uanhh, would ye mind runnin' yer eye over it, an' 
seein' if there's e'er a sign of a good throuble risin 
again' the Queen, in Frooshia or furrin parts — Troth 
I have as snug a pair 0' wee fat siircA qa vt^x 
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the far, remote, and mysterious world of Dublin. Once 
a month Paddy journeyed thither. Very, very early 
on the first Monday morning of each month might 
be heard the whip-crack of the departing Paddy, and 
not till very, very late on the second Saturday night 
after, was the same intimation of the returning courier 
heard. That the fact of Paddy's journeying to the 
Wonderftd City, and of his knowing " every pavin'- 
stone on Dublin sthreets like a book-laif," should 
give him high prestige goes without saying. But, 
when, on one of these journeys he carried to the 
Counsellor his Bent,^ and thereby had the wonderful 
distinction of being received in audience by the 
Illustrious One, in our eyes henceforth a sort of 
sacred knighthood sat upon him. And furthermore, 
on the strength of the insight into the Tribune's 
character he was supposed to have acquired at that 
interview, Paddy thenceforward was in aU doubtful 
and difficult cases looked up to as Grand Interpreter 
of the utterances of the Noble Man. Paddy, then, 
by necessity as well as privilege, sat anigh the 
reader's right hand ; for, many times ere the paper 

' The money sabsoribed to carry on the battle for Bepeal 
of the Union was known as Dan's " Bent." 
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tolerated from anyone present, the Bmnmadier only, 
in addition to Paddy Managhan, was privileged to 
bestow a running comment. When, too, friction 
between O'Connell and the Toung Irelanders began 
to make itself felt, the Bummadier's sympathizers 
and Paddy's gradually ranged themselves on opposite 
sides. As was naturally to be expected, his militant 
spirit drove him into the Toung Ireland camp, and 
with him went the younger men. The magnetism of 
Dan, on the other hand, held Paddy Managhan and 
the more serious-minded section captive. And Paddy 
Managhan at this crisis displayed excellent general- 
ship. Comey, that is, the Bummadier, who was a 
very athlete at dialectics, made repeated attempts to 
draw Paddy from cover; but Paddy, well knowing 
his mental forces to be too cumbrous in their 
evolutions to match such a renowned strategist as 
Comey Higarty, wisely refused to be enticed into 
wordy combat, but with masterly ingenuity, from 
behind the unassailable ramparts of contemptuous 
silence, brought to bear on the enemy a certain pro- 
found shake of the head, which, at the same time that 
it left his own position unexposed, wrought exceed- 
ing destruction in the camp of the enemy. True, 
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the Bummadier early in the fight well-nigh spiked 
Paddy's cannon with one of those well-pointed 
witticisms he had always at hand — "Throth, an' 
it's aisy for ye to shake yer head, Paddy," he had 
said, and continued pulling intently at his pipe. 
" Why ? Why ? " was chorussed by the^ waverers. 
"Bekase,"and Comey here knocked the last pinch 
of ashes out of his pipe — " bekase it's emp'y." Like 
most waverers, inclined to profess the principles of 
the man with the big hatchet, the doubtful ones 
hereupon ranged themselves under the Bummadier's 
banner.^ But with Paddy's backers, idolatry of 
Dan had evidently not only warped, their judgment, 
but even dulled their sense of wit, for they joined 
their general in one grand volley of head-shakes. 

It is doubtful if any there was then more sorely 
tried than the Widow's Pat. Next to the Bummadier, 
he had reckoned Dan O'Connell the greatest man on 
earth. He would be with Comey, but — when 
Comey would ruthlessly cut the cable of faith by 
which for so long Dan had had them in tow, it was 
like snapping his heart-strings. He couIdnH range 
himself against the Bummadier : he wouldnH range 
himself against Dan, who in his eyes seemed still to 
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fly the old colours at the mast. In this strait he 
betook himself to a raft, and for two weary years it 
was grievous to see the Widow's Pat drifting 
aimlessly upon the waters of despair. 

But yet, not even a Uttle cloud had come over the 
horizon to dim the glory of Dan, and he still dazzled 
even the Bummadier's eye. Then, when Ellen, 
opening the paper, had vouchsafed a ballad to the 
Widow's Pat, and, as usual, ignored poor Ned Euary, 
Dan's latest oration was immediately outpoured to 
eager ears. And oh, the trance in which we sat ! 
Ellen's elocutionary attainments might not have been 
just such as would satisfy a master of the art ; still, 
despite the maiming of a word here and there, the 
halting of a clause, and the limping of a sentence, in 
some wonderful manner we never failed to catch the 
spirit of Dan. To his cheery, breezy, opening words 
our hearts gaily beat time. Over the happenings of 
the last seven days we walked, interested, with him, 
he enliveoing the way with some of those irresistible 
jokes of his, and acknowledged to him one other 
milestone passed in the grand march to Liberty. 
Anon we paused to reconnoitre the enemy : and then, 
ay, then it was that Dan and we warmed up, as 
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time after time, rammed he home his mighty charges 
and hurled the deadly volleys into the ranks of the 
foe. And, as Dan's thunderings echoed and re- 
echoed, teeth were set, and hands were clenched, and 
eyes flashed fire — ^fire that was soon to be drowned 
with tears ! for it was Dan's knack, when he had our 
passions pausing, like tigers on the spring, to melt 
us instantly, the passions hypnotized by the soft eye 
of pity — pity, keen pity, for poor, poor distressed 
Boisin Dubh, and for poor Raisin JDuhKs children. 
Not for ourselves, for, strange to say, for our own 
hardships we took little thought — only, our hearts 
bled in sympathy because of the keen tooth of su£fer* 
ing which we felt gnawing at that of our neighbour. 
And then again Dan as suddenly Ufted up our souls 
out of the slough of Despond, and^ with a few master 
strokes, brushing into our eastern sky that roseate 
dawn of which the happy, simple Celtic heart — God 
bless it! — ^never will be disillusioned, left us at once 
defiant and elate ! 

And Denis MacFaddyen's only nightmare was that 
Dan O'Connell might never come to know how much 
he owed his fame at the Bocht to Mien. 

Denis quite overlooked the fact that Ellen, in her 
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world, on the other hand, owed not an inconsiderable 
amount of her fame to Dan. It is my opinion that 
when, in that Home where all things are righted, 
Dan O'Connell and Ellen MacFaddyen exchanged 
accounts, these were very nearly found to have 
balanced themselves. 



THE MASTHER'S LOVE STORY. 

It is a subtle trickster, Love, that delights before 
all to enmesh him who in his vain conceit rashly did 
snap his fingers at it. 

From ever he got leisure to cultivate the amenities 
of life the Masther endeared himself in an especial 
manner to the young and fair of '' the daughters of 
Eve/' as he entitled them. All diversions and 
sprees the Masther attended, to the open delight of 
the cailins, for with him came ever, hand in hand. 
Mirth, and Gaiety, and light-hearted Lovemaking. 
For half a kingdom I would not have it understood 
that he deluded or deceived the girls. His art was 
from the geniality that ever mantled and overflowed 
the bowl of his heart. He gave love in banter, and 
had it so meted to him : and the signal advantage 
was that though the mutual pleasure was ever fresh 
and ever flowed, there could no heart-burnings 
follow. Half the girls in the countryside he named 
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his own, and fall heartily they laughed their 
acknowledgment of the distinction. "Ach," they 
would say, "sure it's the slewtherin' way the 
Masther has with him, no girl that's mortal could 
resist. He's the soul of a spree ; an' a weddin' 
without him might as well be a funeral, for the fun 
would be all gone out." 

"Ha-ha-ha," Father Dan had threateningly 
ejaculated to him, once he found him slightly behind 
with the parish accounts, which it was an understood 
part of the Masther's duty to keep squared — " Ha- 
ha-ha ! a purty fellow ye are. What's your meanin' 
for this ? " " Dearth of time, your reverence, dearth 
of time." " Ho-ho-ho, ye knave," for Father Dan 
never succumbed to the habit of casting around for 
ambiguous expressions — " ye knave, ye have plenty 
of time for aU other sorts of tomfoolery' then-And 
gallivantin' with every girl in the barony that wears a 
clean slip isn't the least of them, as far as I'm told." 
" That I unbend my mind in occasional pastime is 
true, Father Dan — you remember what the poet 
indites — 

' A little nonBeiiBe now and then 
Is relifliied by the wisest men ' — 
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Father Dan being the one illustrious exception — 
that, in short, is my defence, sir." " Faith then," 
and Father Dan turned to go as he said it, but leant 
back to shake the whip angrily at him, "if men's 
wisdom is to be judged by the amount of tomfoolery 
they go through, you beat Solomon himself all to 
sticks." " And there," the Masther would say, as he 
laughingly retailed the story, " Father Dan had me 
on two spikes, for Solomon, good man, partitioned 
his heart among seven hundred women." 

For years tojring with spring-guns it were a 
miracle if he should escape unhurt. And though he 
enjoyed a strange immunity for long, the miracle just 
was not. 

Ere yet Boisin Mac Cailin had reached the age 
that might warrant her in the world's eyes, which is 
to say the eyes of the Bocht, raising up to herself an 
idol that she might clothe with the warmth of her 
young affections, the Masther loved to tease her with 
his attentions. In the rough setting of the Bocht, 
Boisin Buidhe was as fair and sweet a thing as the 
springtime harebell that bowed on the rude crest of 
Cronaraidh. She was the joy of the women. The 
artist eye of the Masther saw with pleasure the 
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beauty of the child, and in his own way, half jest 
half earnest, he delighted to bring her homage. 

On evenings when a bountiful sun was rolling down 
the blue sky of the Bocht — we had our storms and 
our glooms^ but when he would the sun was lavish, 
and the great Painter gave us colour to intoxication — 
Boisin carried her wheel across the road, and with 
her little bare foot plied it beneath the tall bore- 
trees that clustered there. She wrought the wheel 
with wonderful industry, but lightened the work by 
crooning, and competing in song against the robins 
in the branches above. The Masther frequently 
strolled this way, and finding Boisin and her wheel 
beneath the bore-trees, he builded himself a low seat, 
with flags from the fence, just facing the fair 
mechanic, and despite her imperative forbidding; 
and looking up to her from his lowly place, he jested 
her into a well-counterfeited rage, the bore-tree 
leaves all the time weaving stray sunbeams in a 
mystic net- work that quivered over and around them, 
as with delight at their ensnaring. — " Do ye know, 
Boisin a mhuimin, what has got into my mind of 
late ? " " No, nor do I care : if the wurrl* gave me 
"nnall trouble as your mind, it's a lig|bLt-heu:tA<L 
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girl I'd be," sigliiiig the heart-heavy sigh of a world- 
weary matron. " Well, it's got into my mind, Eoisin, 
and it's imparting to me a universe of meditative 
mood — what you would probably call a world of 
thought — that whereas the Otood People usually 
contrive to bear off a beautiful infant, and replace it 
by a plain-looking, djring creature, these Little 
People must have been over-matched for once — your 
mother imposed on them a sickly infant, and filched 
from them your enchanting and enchanted self in its 
stead." " Didn't I order ye go away with ye, and 
take yerself off out o' this already, Masther 
Whoriskey — ^you'll tempt me to take the stool to 
ye." " And there I have supreme pleasure in bidding 
you defiance — If a Human only cuts the sign of the 
cross between him and one of your sort, ye are power- 
less — j>owerl€8Sf Madam, I repeat. And I say again, 
and dare you to deny, that you're not yourself, but a 
Fairy. It's entirely useless for ye to deny it, for 
don't I know it by every sign and circumstance? 
Where did ye get that head of hair? It was the 
rays stolen by your people from the sun-dawn — Oh, 
you needn't turn up that little nose now in scorn if 
ye see ye're discovered at self. And where did ye get 
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that breath ? Surreptitiously conveyed from Their 
flower-beds. And those ^yes ? Ah^ say if ye dare 
they are of this earth ! Well, droop those enchanting 
. lashes over them if you will, and you only pile proof 
on proof. And what a foot ! Ho-ho-ho ! your skirt 
is not mature enough to conceal that, try as you may 
— ^but, sure Til get ye a rose-leaf to lay over it if 
you think it won't hurt it." " Will you get away 
with yerself, I ask ye again, Masther Whoriskey, or 
else, upon my word, ye'll be sorry for it." " Oh, by 
my faith, an' Madam I wouldn't misdoubt ye — ^I 
wouldn't misdoubt ye at all, Madam, but you'd be 
getting Them to lay spells on me. But you'd better 
keep a quiet tongue in your head, or Til be after 
gettin' Father Dan to come with his book an' his 
stole, aw' read at ye — an' then it isn't long till the 
murder 'ill out, an' the parish 'ill be entertained to a 
nine days' wonder. Keep a quiet tongue now, an' 
yell thereby demonstrate yourself wise in your 
generation." 

Two robins overhead broke off the carols they 
were trolling, and bent their heads to hear ; but they 
were quickly at the business of their life again when 
Masther, taking his flute from his ^ckfit^ «si<L 
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for inspiration fixing his gaze upon Boisin's drawn 
eyelids, proceeded to discourse airs which with her 
were favourites. Green with jealousy, the two 
robins immediately piped up their mellowest little 
notes at a fearful rate, nor once did they stay their 
flood of music until they had got the poor Masther 
thoroughly out of breath, and saw him unscrew his 
flute, and pocket it with his defeat. 

The Masther used, if little Boisin chanced to sit 
with her back toward him as he came the road, steal 
on tiptoe, and leaning over her, deftly snatch a kiss : 
often indeed paying smartly for the theft, for there 
was more venom in the little white hand of her than 
one who felt it not would give credit for — so the joy 
of the theft was spiced with a savour of danger, and 
the Masther's cheek tingled for minutes after he had 
been committing the depredation. 

A crisis came without warning. As time went past, 
one day, when he had again been guilty, to his 
surprise the little hand came not up in the customary 
hot and hasty protest. It merely went unsteadily 
on with its work for a minute. There was somewhat 
of a certain defiant resolve written on the features 
that was strange there : but the firm-drawn lip soon 
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nnloosed and quivered ; BoiBin's eyelashes drooped — 
to hide a tale — and qQivered likewise: then a big 
round messenger struggled out Irom beneath a 
quaking laah, and sped on its way : the thread she 
spun dropped from Boiein's fauid, she covered her 
face with her spotted apron, and her bosom heaved 
heavily. The dumbfounded Masther saw, and the 
eyes of him were instantly clouded with mist as a 
painful sob escaped her. In broken tones, and with 
keenest bitterness she bu»t out, " Masther Who- 
riskey, it's ashamed of yerself ye should be, if ye had 
any feelin's." And leaving him by the wheel, 
amazed, transfixed by this dagger in his bosom, she 
went into the house, and closed out the door. 

The robins had ceased their song. The Masther, 
lost in reflective wonderment, turned slowly home- 
wards. And Boisin Mac Cailin began to present 
herself to him in a new light. 

Next day, when he had locked the school and gone 
home and taken dinner, and, from the unusual silence 
he maintained, surprised his mother into anxiety 
regarding his health, he wandered by thb same road. 
Koisin again sat beneath the bore-trees ; she plied the 
wheel, but be didn't hear her croon ; the robins sang 
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to her, and the weird web with its weft and woof of 
sunshine and shadow was being woven about her. She 
did not lift her head as the Masther came up. He 
seated himself in his usual position, and in silence for 
several minutes watched her nimble fingers going. 
Suddenly she stopped, and flashing at the Masther 
the fiercest look the blue eyes were capable of, and 
angrily shaking the little yellow head, till the locks 
fell forward and framed the witching face over which 
the white and red chased each other, she leant forward 
hissing, " Masther Whorislceyy ye must hnow Fm a 
chile no longer. — An* iVs just hath mean arl shameful 
— mean an* shameful, of ye to thrait me so ! " And 
to clench the threat she looked but spake not, she 
stamped the little foot upon the earth and shook it 
not, and, suggesting to the Masther such a ludicrous 
incongruity as made it difiScult for him to restrain his 
laughter — tigerishly bared two rows of teeth, milk- 
white, and harmless looking as a lamb's. 

Yet he wasn't in a laughing mood. His eyes were 
opened to a new Eoisin — very different from the 
Boisin of two days since. He made solemn compact 
to recognize from this day forth that Boisin was a 
young woman, and to be treated as such ; and in his 
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tones there was no trace of that banter to which 
erewhile the Masther's manner seemed wedded. 

For a fortnight after his life was pitiable : for his 
mother, in loving keenness of observation, was early 
confirmed in her opinion that there was '* a sickness 
over him, poor boy, the Lord save him, an' he'll not 
give intil it himself, for the strong heart o' the youth 
's his — ^But sure I see it, for the appetite of him's 
gone, an' there isn't a laugh in the body of him if the 
king's joker joked him for a summer's day ; an' I 
must make him drink somethin' that'll take it out of 
the bones of him." Then, I say, his life was pitiable, 
for his mother gathered apronsfal of bog-bine, and 
wouldn't let him rise out of bed in the morning till 
he drank it by the basin, though he felt he could do 
Lough Derg Station on his knees in preference ; and 
— for when, once in a wonder, a man falls sick at the 
Bocht, it is a god-send to every old woman in the 
parish whose life is a propaganda of her favourite 
herb — he had then, in turn, to submit to be experi- 
mented on by half a score other people's mothers 
with unfailing remedies, more execrable still than 
bog-bine (if that were possible), and finally to be 
" lifted " by Brid Mughan for the heart-fever. 
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" How do ye feel, a stor ? " Brid had asked him, 
when she came to treat him. '^ Oh," the Masther 
said, with bitter sarcasm, '^ like an animated phar- 
macopoeia." And in after-times when he would refer 
to his supposed illness he used to say it was only the 
Lord's mercy saved him from succumbing to the 
infallible cures practised on him. 

But draughts of bog-bine, seven-sisters, and of 
all the other yarribsy and even Brid Mughan's gift, 
alike utterly failed to unseat the disease that had 
lain hold upon him. It had its beginning in the 
reflective mood I mentioned, and imperceptibly grew 
to a sweet melancholy, on which his soul lived for 
days together. He sought not to explain to himself 
the reason of its being there, and probably its analysis 
would have baffled him had he tried : he looked not 
before or after, but blindly accepted what pleasure 
the winged moments bore him. 

That there was " something over the poor Masther, 
God help him ! " was patent to the parish ; for the 
dance, the wedding, and the wake ceased to know 
him, and of fun there was a dearth almost to famine. 
He forgot to take the sun these days ; and as that 
orb in its career daily watched, and watched, and 
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watched the Brown Ejiowe all in vain for a glimpse of 
him and his instrument and his audience, it must have 
gone down behind Cronaraidh with a feeling of un- 
merited neglect. A pleasant courteous smile he still 
tendered to the cailinSf but all of them felt more or 
less hurt that he let them pass without a word of 
banter. Even Mistress Shusy Gallagher, who, for 
some unaccountable reason, always felt a sense of 
indignant aggravation at the Masther's being set up 
as an idol in the parish, betrayed concern for him — 
" The skeeg-waggery " — ^by which term Shusy chose 
to describe Ms facetiousness — '4s all gone out of 
him," she proclaimed, "an' as sure as I'm tellin' 
it to you, there's a big load of somethin' or other 
over him, an' in the bones of him" — and Shusy 
thereupon lugged forward, by the sheaf, historical 
and autobiographical precedent for her conclu- 
sion. 

The Masther was in love. Long since he had 
deluded himself into the idea that Love was a merry 
mood which might be taken up and laid aside at 
will. Possessed of a vain sense of security, he 
had been taken in the toils, and, as a babe, knew it 
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He cultivated his flute now, much more than he 
used ; when alone, as he often was, the tune of his 
heart was " Suil, auilf suil a rum ! " And truth to 
tell the Masther played well. Boisin delighted in 
music, and the Masther did not let hunger prey upon 
her soul. He was with her evening after evening, 
and daily the voice of his flute grew mellower and 
sweeter, covering the rohins with ever-increasing 
chagrin, amounting at length to a viciousness which 
they strove hard and not unavailingly to convey in 
the fierceness of the little lays they piped back, when, 
the Masther laying down the flute whilst he and 
Boisin engaged in solemn converse, they found an 
opening to unburthen their surcharged breasts — the 
mystic weaver plying his unseen shuttle the while, 
and by the gleam and gloom he crossed in his web 
typifying for the lovers, had they only seen it, the 
sorrows that must enweave with the joys in their 
web of life. 

The Masther was interested to see the tapestry pass 
and repass over Boisin's yellow head, and was quite 
content to enjoy the mere eflect, without seeing or 
searching for a symbol. 

Anyhow, the Masther — God bless him! — ^was a 
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perverse and hardened optimist, with a heart shut 
fast against all foreshadowings. 

On Sunday evenings the Masther met Eoisin by the 
Loch side where the boys and girls all repaired ; for 
never was there a sweeter place for love-making. A 
most peculiar sound the little wavelet made that was 
ever breaking on the shingly beach of this Loch. It 
was the murmurous plaint, sadly sweet, of a spirit 
troubled with some trouble which it loved to whisper 
of for evermore. Li the Masther's childhood he used 
to steal away here, to listen in wonderment to the 
tale ; and now he would, on rare occasions, come and 
listen in loving sympathy. As he and Boisin, arm in 
arm, walked slowly forward over the gravel and the 
shingle, he conceived and told her in feeling tones the 
story of Nuala the White-shouldered, who had, ages 
since, lived with her father on the stony islet in the 
centre of the lake where the many hundred white 
pirrs now circled, and called— -of how she loved the 
fair youth her father favoured not, and despite force 
and threats refased to marry him whom her father 
desired she would, and how the fairies who loved her 
came in the night, and, releasing her from confinement, 
enchanted her, and she became the siadh of the Loch^ 
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which she would remain till the end of the world, 
never tiring of whispering her love-tale to mortals 
who will hear, and ever attended by five hundred 
fairies, who took the form of spotlessly white pirrs, 
and remained with their White-shouldered Nuala 
ever since! — And Boisin was touched with pity for 
Nuala, and her own kindly heart melted to the 
tale. 

A rocky bank, irregular, and indented with a 
hundred nooks, and ledged with a hundred shelving 
ledges, and clothed with a plentiful growth of hazel 
and hawthorn and bilberry, arose over the beach, and 
the long and flowering heather looked over the brink 
above, and often, too, came down and took possession 
of ledges which the crowding shrubbery grudged it ; 
in those nooks, and on these ledges, sat the boys and 
girls in selfish couples or merry groups, whilst others, 
as often the Masther and Boisin, wandered far and 
far away by the Padhareen path over the moor above, 
and past the holy well ; the bees humming around 
them, and the larks overhead, and the hearts within 
them singing in unison; and on the beds of deep 
heather all dappled with bloom they sat them down 
in the middle of the big moor, and where the country 
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sloped away to the left watched the westering sun 
trail his ladders of fine gold over the bay that was 
aflame beneath his footsteps. 

These summer and autunm Sunday evenings were 
glorious, but the Masther could not for certain decide 
if they were laden with more happiness than the work- 
a-day ones beneath the bore-trees. 

The Masther's b'fe, then, was all one beauteous 
Summer day, over the face of which no shadow 

crept. 

• ••••• 

And I maintain it was far better for him not to 
have had forewarning of the black sorrow that was to 
come down on him, and wrap him around with its 
chilly cloak ; and of the days and days, the weary 
weeks and months, he was to sufifer, choked by the 
lump of grief he might feel with his fingers which 
moved and swelled in his throat. 

As for poor Boisin, she paid in bitter coin for her 
error of hasty choice. If the flippant and the super- 
ficial for the moment won her wayward affections 
from the more solid worth on which, through life, 
they might have reposed with ever-increasing security, 
perhaps the fickleness which, generous people say, 
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must be of a young girl's fancy, will prove her excuse 
to some. 

Anyhow, may God have forgiven her, as the poor 
Masther weeping over her early grave did — and as I 
now do. 



PADH MULLEN'S NANCY. 

At the Bummadier's fire there was always a hearty 
welcome, and a seat — or the means of making one — 
for all the night stragglers of the parish. On the 
long winter nights the Bummadier almost invariably 
had what he styled "a full school." Diverse and 
wonderful were the subjects taken up at this school, 
and oftentimes odd was the fashion in which they 
were handled. A minority of the best attenders 
were specialists in certain subjects, as, for instance, 
John Bums, on fairy-lore ; Dan M'Calliog, on the 
prophecies of Columbkille; Toal a-Gallagher, on 
Theology ; and the Widow's Pat, on the Incredible. 
But most were free-lances ; the Bummadier himself, 
like the great man of old, took all knowledge for his 
province, and could touch indiflTerently upon all 
subjects under the sun — ever and always, too, with 
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profit to his hearers, and credit to himself. And (to 
slightly tamper with the poet), — 

'* Whenever the night seemed long, 
Or topics began to fail, 
He could sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more wonderful tale." 

" Yis, marriage is a ticklesome subject, an' — Pat, 
a thaisge, would ye kindly raich yer fist into the 
comer behind ye there, an' throw a collop of fir on 
to the fire ? That's it — thanky. Pine blazin' fir that. 
Marriage is, as I sayed, a ticklesome subject," the 
Bummadier went on, marriage being the subject of 
discussion, ^* an' a subject on which the gravest minds 
of all ages have differed, from the days of Pharaoh 
to Crummell; an' small wondher, then, we, poor 
ignorant people that we must confess to be, should 
likewise differ. Micky M*Garrity, there, is married 
the third time — an' I, though an' oul' man, am still 
in what is called a state of single blissidness. Micky 
an' I, so ye see, look on marriage in different 
Ughts." 

" But, sure, boys, who'd begridge to marry," Donal 
a-Thurisk said, " if they could get rid of the wives as 
handy as Micky M'Gurrity ? " 
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" Aye, that's the trouble with most of us," Owen 
a-SIavin said, with a very solemn face; "it's aisy 
enough to get the wife, but it's the divil's own job to 
get jid of her." 

" Charley Eainey, of the big Alt," Toal a-Gallagher 
said, " he went to the poor Dain (Lord be marciful to 
him !) to get marrid, an' Charley, he hadn't a white 
shillin' in his company, no more had the wife — for it 
was a love match — so he axed the Dain to thrust 
him for the marriage-money till he'd thrash. The 
poor oul' Dain, sure enough, thrusted Charley. 
But Charley kept out of his way for twelve months, 
till at length one day the Dain met him plump, an' 
there was no manes of escape. * Well, Charley,' says 
the Dain, says he, ' I think ye're forgettin' that ye 
owe me the marriage-money ? ' * Throth, no, yer 
revirince,' says Charley, 'the divil a fear o' me 
forgettin' it. I owe ye so much for tying me up ; 
but, yer revirince, I'll not begridge to owe ye twicet 
as much if ye lowse me again ! ' " 

"God be marciful to poor Dinis a-Eoarty, of 
Meenticor — it's your story, Toal, puts me in mind of 
it," Donal a-Thurisk said; "poor Dinis, like that, 
went to the Dain when he was less nor twelve 
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months marrid, an' begged him, if he had ever a 
screed o' poii^er in that way at aU, to loose him from 
Peggy. 'Get out, ye scoundrel/ says the Dain, 
says he ; ' what for did ye go an' get marrid to her 
when ye're 30 soon wantin' it undone again?' 
* Arrah, musha, yer revirince,' says Dinis, * if ye only 
knew the way that girl pesthered me for as good as 
three years afore it — ^I had to marry, the Lord sees, 
yer revirince, to get rid of her.' " 

''I considher, boys," the Bummadier again con- 
tinued, " that in abstainin' from mathrimony I have 
acted, what Father Ned would call miritorously. 
You know, Toal arGallagher, what were Pal's 
sintiments on the subject ? " 

Not entirely without a trace of vanity in his 
manner, at being appealed to by the Bummadier as 
a reference on such a learned subject as the writings 
of the Apostle, Toal replied, — 

" Yis, fiiend Comey, according to Pal, you have 
acted very miritorously indeed — * Whoso-somivir 
marries,* says that lamed an' saintly Apostle — ' whoso- 
somivir marries does well, an' whoso-somivir does 
not marry does betther.' According to the Apostle, 
Comey, ye have acted very miritorously indeed." 
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But Barney Brian said, " You maybe niver heerd, 
Misther Gallagher, how Marg'et Maillie consthered 
that?" 

" No ; I b'leeve I didn't." 

'' Well, the time Marg'et was going to get marrid 
on her first man — ^Donal, of the Hill-end (God rest 
him !) — she knew well her mother was tooth an' nail 
again' the match, for poor Donal at that time was a 
labourin' boy, with bare nothin' but the clothes to 
his back ; but, anyhow, tell the mother she'd have 
to do, an' tell her she did. An' the mother, sure 
enough, raived an' ranted all over the house about 
it — but all hadn't the laste eflTect on Marg'et. ' Ye 
mind,' says the mother, then, * what the priest read 
out of the Epissle on the althar no further agone 
than Sunday last, 'Them marries does well, but 
them that doesn't marry does betther.' 'Well, 
mother,' says Marg'et, * the short an' the long of it 
is — an' ye may give over yer praichin' an' norratin' 
about it — I'm goin', plaise God, to do well^ an' let 
who likes do hetther.* " 

" Very well put, of Marg'et, very well put indeed," 
the Bummadier remarked. '' An' she done well, too, 
we must admit, when she berrid Donal inside three 
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months. But Padh Mullen's wife, of Loughrosa, 
was the one who done betther, I think you'll all 
agree, who took only three days to turn the sods 
upon Padh." 

" Who was Padh Mullen ? How was it ? What 
happened to him ? " we all said. 

" What," said the Bummadier, " do ye mane to 
tell me wan o' ye niver heerd teU of Padh Mullen's 
Nancy ? " 

" Och, the sorra syllable." 

" Well, well, well ! Lommonty Jacob ! That 
bangs Banagher ! Niver heerd tell of Padh Mullen's 
Nancy ! No more did ye hear of Padh Mullen, of 
Loughross, I'm guessin', so ? " 

" No more did we hear tell of Padh, naither." 

" Well, ye see, Padh, he lived all alone with his ouP 
mother an' his wan sister. A brave, comfortable farm, 
an' a warm house, an' a full wan, in throth, they had. 
An' small wondher ! for oul' Sheelah Mullen, Padh's 
mother, was the woman knew how, when she got her 
fist on a penny, to houl' it ; an' moreover, then, to make 
that penny go as far as another woman's thruppence. 
As regards their aitin' and dhrinkin', it was Lent all 
the year round with them. An' she brought up her 
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son an' daughter to be patthems of herself in this 
regards. It's few fairs or few sprees saw the 
countenance of aither ; they stopped at home workin' 
early an' late, scrapin' an' gatherin', an' pnttin' past, 
as they sayed, for the sore foot. An' they always 
looked twicet at the two sides of a black ha'-penny 
afore they parted it. An' both childre come on to 
years of discretion — on the wrong side of forty, an' 
they were childre still in their mother's eyes as well 
as their own ; Padh's sister wouldn't go a hen's race 
from the house, nor Padh himself take a limp, step, 
an' a jump with the boys, without first goin' home 
to consult the mother, an' have her advice on it. 
Naither of them iver joined in a divarshion, or 
coorted, like youngsters will. The oul' mother was 
purtikerly cashious of Padh in this regards, for she 
thought every girl squinted at her doore had designs 
on him. * Poor Padh, the poor boy,' she would say, 
* that isn't come to the time 0' day to have sense for 
the sthreels that would get roun' him, an' deludhre 
him, and take him in. 

" ' Poor Padh, poor caddy,' she would say — an* the 
' poor caddy/ as I sayed afore, had turned the comer 
of forty — *Poor Padh, poor caddy, watch yerself^ 
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a mhicy an' don't let the our-fashion, good-for-nothin' 
sthreels o' girls that's goin', get the blind side o' ye ; 
for I'm watchin', an' there isn't wan o' them, from the 
top o' the parish to the tail iv it, but's doin' her dead 
best to thrap ye.' 

" An' then Padh would wink like a fox, an' shake 
the head, an' say, — 

" ' Niver fear for Padh Mullen, mother — ^niver fear 
for Padh Mullen! The sthreel of a girl takes in 
Padh 'ill get up mortial early — she'll have to get up 
afore she goes to bed, mother.' 

" The girls were full of their divilment, for they'd 
make believe to have designs on Padh, If they had 
the rare good luck to catch him in a comer at a 
wake they'd make love to him by the parch, an' the 
more dare-devil wans o' them wouldn't mind givin' 
him a squeeze — all to freken Padh an' vex the 
mother. They couldn't pass the house if they knew 
the mother was in, but they'd toss their heads, an' 
smile, an' walk very polite an' consaited, like girls 
that wants to catch a boy's attention; an' the 
mischief would work some iv them to go in, by way 
of axin' for a dhrink, an' when they got it, look roun' 
the house an' ax where was Padh, or how was he at 
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all at all, an' Padh's mother would look at them 
as black as thundher; an' they made her life a 
torment. 

"But lo an' behould ye, wasn't there a poor 
thravellin' woman goin' about, an' doesn't she pitch 
her camp of a night in Padh's. An' sittin' be the 
fire she rises the question of why Padh didn't marry ; 
an' Padh's mother argueyfied the queskin with her, 
an' showed her she wouldn't let Padh marry, knowin' 
the sort of haiverils* of girls was goin', that 
would only take in the poor boy, an' make him 
live the remainder of his life to repent the unlucky 
day their shadow first fell on him — ^girls that was 
good for nothin' but aitin' and dhrinkin', and wearin' 
out does. *No,' she sayed, *her boy would nivir 
throw himself away on the likes 0' them.' The poor 
thravellin' woman — for she was a match-maker, 
naither more nor less — she sayed that she approved 
of every word of it, an' she styled Padh's mother a 
good, far-seein', sensible woman, that knew the 
valuey of a good son. But then, she sayed, she 
knew a girl in the parish she came from— the Killy. 
begs parish-she knew in it a girl, a wan Nancy 

* HaU-wit8. 
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M*Brearty, that her bate wasn't to be foun', nor yet 
her like again, an' screenge all Irelan' with a herrin' 
net. She was the very girl she sayed that Padh's 
mother wanted for her son, wan that would be a 
help an' a comfort to her now in her oul' an' stiff 
days, an' a patthem to her two childre, an' wan, 

« 

besides, that would bring with her both money an' 
money's worth, an' farm stock, moreover. She then 
pictured to them what Nancy M*Brearty was like, 
an', accordin' to her varsion, there wasn't a vartuey 
in the catechism wasn't shinin' undher Nancy 
M'Brearty's cloak. But the short an' the long, an' 
the tail-end of all was that she talked over Padh's 
mother, till she come to confess that if Padh could 
only come to get Nancy M*Brearty — her money an' 
money's worth, an' farm stock, moreover, he'd be a 
made man, an' settled for life, an' she'd be as 
contented as a queen on her throne — an' no more 
heart-bums, too, about the sthreels o' the parish 
thryin' to turn the poor boy Padh's head, an' to coax 
him away from his mother. Wan other thing only 
Padh's mother wanted to know consamin' Nancy. 
Was she any sort of a modherate alter ? bekase, if 
her appetite wasn't within bounds, it would be as 
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bad as ruination to fetch her about the house. But 
the thravellin' woman soon set her at rest on this 
point, for Nancy, she sayed, didn't ate at all ; her 
appetite was so delicate that she just picked lake a 
chicken. But with all that, curious to say, she 
was as sthrong an' wholesome as a well-fed year 
oul'. 

'* So the thravellin' woman was sent away back 
down to the Eillybegs parish to smooth the way with 
Nancy ; an' a week afterwards, on word comin' up, 
Padh's mother packed oflF Padh away down — for, 
owin' to the ouP age an' the rheumatiz, she didn't 
feel fit to thravel so far herself. Padh then she 
packed o£f, an' toul' him to sleep with wan eye open 
an' the other niver shut whilst he'd be there, know 
the outs an* ins about Nancy M^Brearty, purtikerly 
her appetite, an' not buy a pig in a poke. ' Arrah, 
thrust Padh Mullen, mother,' says he ; 'just thrust 
Padh Mullen . Isn't it often I toul' ye, the girl takes 
in Padh Mullen 'ill need to get up afore she goes to 
bed' — an' he winked an' shook his head as wise- 
lookin' as an oul' crow that was turned grey in the 
noddle with roguery. 

"An' Padh himself was back inside three days. 
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with a gran' account of Nancy, her money an* 
money's worth, an' farm stock, moreover ; an' by no 
manes the laist welcome intelligence he had with 
him was that, thrue enough, though Nancy was as 
strong an' wholesome as a ploughman, she ate like a 
canfiuy in the consumption. That was iv a Chewsday 
(Tuesday). The nixt Sunday, Padh Mullen marrid 
Nancy M*Brearty an' brung her home — herself, her 
money an' money's worth, an' farm stock, moreover. 
An' the whole fortune come after them in an ass's 
cart. It was — wan poun' wan an' tenpence ha'penny 
in dhry money ; a hundher of oatmail, a poun' an' a 
half of tay, two stone of sugar, five pecks o* praties, 
a penn'orth iv tibbacky, an' a ha'porth of snuff, in 
money's worth ; an' the farm stock was a weanlin' 
calve alwajrs lookin' for somethin' to lean against, 
an' a he-goat that rid the house for them in five 
minutes, broke Padh's mother's best milk crock, an' 
made short work an' a scatthermint o' the oul' lady 
herself, when she went to put corraction on him. 

*' Padh an' his oul' mother, as ye may well suppose, 
thought matthers purty bad, an' were nowise in a 
sweet temper when they foun' how they wor taken 
in ; but the worst was to come. 
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" Nixt day, for it was in the May time, all hands 
wor goin' out to foot turf; but Nancy, she plaided 
she was too tired afther the journey the day afore, 
an' she sayed she'd stay in the house an' make 
ready the pick o' dinner. They didn't care for 
raisin' ructions with her so early, so they sayed 
little ; no more did they say much when she went 
out an' caught the biggest and finest dhrake they 
owned — wan big enough for a goose — an' kilt him 
for the dinner. They didn't say much, but, like 
Paul Tinney's parrot, they thought enough to make 
a histhory-book. 

" An' lo an' behoul', when they comes in an' sits 
down to the dinner, there was no signs of the dhrake 
forthcomin'. Padh looked roun' the table. 

" ' Nancy,' says he, ' where's the dhrake ? ' 

" ' Where's the dhrake ! ' says she ; * where would 
ye think him to be ? I ate him. Didn't ye see the 
bones of him on the du'ghill as ye come in ? ' 

" ' What ! ' says Padh, saya he, lifted out of his 
sate with consternation ; ' ate the dhrake ! Te 
don't mane to say ye ate the whole dhrake ? ' 

" ' Och, ye gommerlin, ye,' says she, ' great faits it 
was, wasn't it, to ate a weeshy bit a? ^ ^x^<^, ^ 

P 1 
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did ate him, in throth, an' would ate more if I 
had it.' 

" An* och, lawhendie sees ! that was the play. 
The onl' mother an' the daughter as good as fainted ; 
an' Padh, poor boy, he got his two han's, wan to 
ivery side of his head, to thry to keep it from 
burstin', an' wandhered through the house, np the 
house, an' down the house, an' roun' the house, his 
throat nivir closin', but ding-dongin' away at the 
rhyme, ' An' more if I had it ! ' — ' An' more if I had 
it ! ' — ' Och, och, anee, oh ! An' more if I had it ! ' — 
'An' more if I had it ! ' 'An' more if I had it ! ' 
An' there he got on like a ravin' lunatic, naither 
stoppin' nor ceasin', barrin' to let a heart-breakin' 
sigh out of him, for hours be the clock. The nay- 
bours then gathered in, an' they thried all they 
could with him to pacify him, or to dhrive a particle 
of sense intil his head. *Padh,' they would say, 

* Arrah Padh, a mhic, have raison with ye, man ; or 
what's the matther with ye anyhow, at all at all 7 ' 

* An' more if I had it ! ' poor Padh would say — ' An' 
more if I had it ! ' ' Arrah, musha on ye, Padh 
Mullen, an' can't ye sit down, an' stop makin' a fool, 
out an' out, o' yerself ! ' another would say. 'An* 
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more if I had it ! ' poor Padh would reply — * An' more 
if I had it ! ' ' Now, Padh, a thaisge, ye'll tell yer 
own me ! ' another would say, ' what's ¥n:ong with ye, 
or what's come over ye anyhow ? — yer own me, Padh, 
a leanbh ! ' ' An' more if I had it ! An' more if I had 
it ! ' There wasn't a sowl in the townland but felt 
for poor Padh, an' thried in their turn to come roun' 
him, an' to raison with him. They advised this an' 
that, an' axed him this, that, an' the other thing, 
but the only reply they got from Padh Mullen was to 
squeeze his head tighter, an' sigh more heart-broken, 
an' dhrone out in a pitiful voice, * An' more if I had 
it ! An' more if I had it ! ' 

'* Wan an' all agreed it was his daith was on Padh. 
Some went home, an' them stayed behind got him 
intil his bed at last, when he got waiker. Then 
Nancy, she got a youngsther who could write, to 
dhraft out Padh's will. They tried to insense her, 
she might as well be talkin' Jarmin to a turkey-cock 
as thinkin' to get that man to make a will. But 
Nancy, she got the will an' the paper, an' sets the 
young fellow down with the pen in his fist, an' she 
says to Padh, says she, — 

" * Me poor Padh, it's yer daith right enough is 
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on ye, me poor man, an' ye'll need to divide yer Ian' 

an' belongin's ' — for it was Padh's name was in the 

rent-book — ' to divide,' says she, * yer bit of Ian' an* 

belongin's so as not to have sqnabblin' about it 

when ye're no more. Now, Padh,' says she, * I know 

ye'll lay me the Lang Park, for who has a betther 

right to it nor yer wife ? ' 

" * An' more if I had it ! ' says Padh — * An' more if 

I had it!' 

" * Put that down,' says Nancy to the youngsther. 

" * An', Padh,' says she, * I know ye'll not begridge 
yer own Nancy the Eishy Fiel' besides ? ' 

" * An' more if I had it ! ' Padh says — ' An' more if 
I had it!' 

"'An' the Calves' Park, an' the Whinny Hill, 
Padh, a mhic ? ' says she. 

" * An' more if I had it ! An' more if I had 
it!' 

" * Put it all down, youngsther. An' I daresay, 
Padh, ye'll be for throwin' in to me, lakewise, the 
Pratie Fiel' an' the Black Bottom ? ' 

" ' An' more if I had it ! An' more if I had it ! ' 

" * Arrah, Padh, I can niver forget yer kindness — 
it's I'll pray for ye night, noon, an' momin' when 
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ye*re gone. As like as not^ Padh, ye'll lay me the 
Bog Fier, too, an' the Garden ? ' 

" * An' more if I had it ! An' more if I had it ! ' 
" * Padh, Padh, ye'll be the downright daith 0' me 
with the kindness. I'm supposin', Padh, it's likewise 
yer intention to bequaith me the Brannet cow, an' 
the two yalla stircs, an' the maolin ? ' ^ 

" ' An' more if I had it ! An' more if I had it ! ' 
'^ An' so on she went, till she finished, when she 
put the poor man's han' to the pen till he made his 
mark, an' when Padh give up the ghost — which 
wasn't many hours afbher — ^there wasn't cow, kine, 
stick, stave, cross, or crown about the house or 
place she hadn't made herself heir to. 
" An' that was Padh Mullen's Nancy ! " 

^ HornleBS cow. 



THE WIDOW'S MARY. 

A LABGE kitchen the Widow had — ^yet it was 
thronged. And small wonder, for not only the 
Widow herself, but likewise Mary — ^the modest, 
gentle, winning Mary — had the affectionate esteem 
of the parii^h — and of many, too, from far beyond its 
bounds. 

Mistress McGragh, all the way from the Altidoo 
uplands, coshered across the hearth with Mistress 
Maguire, from Camlaragan. 

" Thry a pinch of that, Mrs. Maguire : it's good 
— Musha, ay—a parilous journey. God spare the 
crathur an' guard her safely over." 

" Thanky kindly, Mrs. McGragh — Amain ! Amain ! 
God send the crathur safe ! It's meselfs the vexed 
woman to see her laivin'. To see me own daughter 
goin' wouldn't, I b'leeve, cut me more to the heart." 

"Small doubt's on yer word. It's the heart's 
blood of poor Ireland ever is flowin', to make a 
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country of Amerikay. But if it ever was the richer 

an Irish girl^ it's goin' to be so now. It's grievin' 

the hearts of all of us, musha ; for a betther girl or 

a betther daughter, or wan more loved and looked 

up till within three square miles of where ye're 

sittin', never bent a blade of grass on the fiel's of 

Irelan'. Thruth I spaik when I say she's as good as 

§ 

she's good-lookin', an' as modest as both put together. 

A proud daughter she is for the mother reared her." 

" If ye never spoke a thrue word in yer life ye're 

after spaikin' wan now ; an' Mrs. McGragh, with all 

respect I say it. The Widda's Mary was ever an' 

always held up as a moral to the youngsthers of the 

parish ; if they'd only take afbher her a proud parish 

we'd have." 

*' An' it's calm she sits — ^just look at her now, and 

the whole bizz goin' on about her like Bedlam. Her 

poor ould mother — God look to her ! an' Amain — is 

heart-broken — see her beyont 1 But Him sees poor 

Mary's heart, an' sees all hearts, knows whether, for 

all her pretentions to be calm, her poor heart — God 

strengthen it ! — isn't at the burstin'. It goes hard 

with the crathur this night to houl' in ; it isn't for 

nothin' that purty eye of hers is swimmin', an' that 
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red lip — do ye look at it, now ! — is thrimblin' now 
an' again in that way. She's a hairo, and may the 
good Lord that looks down on all things give her the 
blissin' she desarves." 

" Nor don't yon tell me either, Mrs. McGragh, that 
it's for nothin' the Masther — Masther Whoriskey — 
is sittin' in yon corner as glum as a ghost at a 
funeral, an' with his eyes stuck in poor Mary as if 
he wanted to overlook her — an' the head — did ye 
obsarve yon shake of the head ? If ye were afther 
tellin' the poor fellow it was hangin' was lor him 
without priest or doctor, he couldn't give a more 
sorrowfuller, a more deplorabler shake of the head 
than yon. Don't you go for to tell me, Mrs. 
McGragh, afbher this, that the Masther hadn't a 
notion, an' a mortial powerful notion, of the Widow's 
Mary." 

'' There is rumours, to be sure, an' plenty of them, 
Mrs. Maguire, that he gave her the refusal of him ^ 
a year ago, but from Mary nobody ever will be the 
wiser of that. An' it may be impidence of me to in- 
therfair in what isn't my business, but I will say 
that whatever the Masther's little failin's may be — 

' The chance of refasing him. 
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an' little in troth they are — he has a warm heart an' 
a good one, an' the girl takes him, be she who she 
may, will have small cause to rue it. The Widda's 
Mary could not, Til give in, get too good or^oo high, 
but with all that I say, an' I'll maintain it, that she 
might go farther an' fare worse." 

Donal a-Thurisk, sitting on a chair, planted on a 
table, stopped the fiddle — for his throat was getting 
as dry as a March wind — till he'd drink the Widda's 
health. 

"Shall I dilute?" Masther Whoriskey poUtely 
inquired, as with some ceremony he poured out a 
glass for Donal. 

" No, thanky, Masther Whoriskey," Donal replied, 
" you shall not dilute. A bit of advice I'm goin' to 
bestow' on ye," said Donal, as he eyed the liquor 
critically between him and the light, '* is, if you wish 
for success in this wurrl' an' happiness in the wurrl' 
ye're goin' to, three things ye're never to parmit, an' 
they are : disthraction in yer prayers, wather in yer 
whisky, or onrulful notions in yer wife's head. 
Here's yer healths, ladies an' gentlemen, an' others," 
and Donal rose to his feet to make a very low bow to 
the house — " an' may the divil never see wan of us 
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except through a whin bush with a jag in his eye. 
Tour health, Mrs. Maguire, an' Mrs. McGragh, yer 
health. Mary, a mhuirnin, here's yer very good 
health, an' God's blessin' be about ye wherever ye go 
(but sure ye'll have that anyway), an', Widda, here's 
yer own health, and God strengthen yer heart, for I 
know this is a sore thrial on ye. May ye soon see 
Mary-of-yer-heart back at the fireside with ye, a lady 
— an' a gentleman that's desarvin' of her sittin' by 
her side. Cheer up, oul' sort, an' think o' the days 
ye were young. Here's God bliss us ! " And as 
the pious wish went up, the whisky went down. 

'' An', ma'am," here Donal closed his mouth tight 
and shook his head, " I seen ye, an' ye were a purty 
gay lassie, an' could houl' the floor with the next, let 
them come from where they might." 

" Thrue words for ye, Donal," the Bummadier said. 
" It's well I mind the time." 

"Ah, God be with them days," the Widow said, 
with a fresh burst of tears. " Neil, poor Neil ! (it's 
aisy be his soul an' soft his bed !) poor Neil is in 
the clay this twelve year come Cannelmas, but 
it's then he was in his prime, an' when Neil was on 
the floor with me I didn't feel the ground under 
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me, an' it'B little we feared another pair in the 
parish." 

'' Small raison yez had, ma'am," Toal a-Gallagher 
said, '' that pair wasn't in the parish that conld get 
np on the floor with yez ; there's few of us here hut 
minds it. An' that pair wasn't in the parish — no, 
nor in the next parish, if I'd say it — ^that could walk 
to Mass or market with yez." 

" Thanky, Toal, thanky. I know we had light 
hearts, an' the Lord didn't let us see all was afore us. 
Our hearts an' our limbs was light — ^that was all — 
an' thanks be to Gk)d for it." 

" Toal's right, the divil resave the purtierpair left 
the track of their feet on the street of Enockagar 
since, an' that's a big word," Charlie Mickey Phaudh 
said. 

" No, nor divil resave them," said Shaun a-Phiopa, 
who was there from Tullinagraina. 

And the Widow sobbed, her face buried in her 
hands. Unconsciously and slowly she shook her 
head, for she was back in the far past, and fond scenes 
were passing before her mental vision. 

"It's proud we were of them; proud was the 
parish," Donal said. 
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" Musha, 'liora, it's so, Donal," old Nelly Curneen 
said — ^mother to long John Curneen — " Musha, 'liora, 
it's so, Donal," she shook her head, and her gaze was 
far, far off. " I mind an' I mind, an' there's a dale 
that I mind; but we'll not be bringin' up them 
things now," for the Widow between her sobs was 
crooning plaintively. 

" Donal," said the Widow suddenly, " do you mind 
' An Sluadh Siadh ' / It's many's the time we footed 
it to that ; that was one of Neil's favourites." 

Donal raised the fiddle to his chin, hummed 
abstractedly for a moment, went searching over the 
strings, groping ; started a bar, stopped and groped 
again — started another, slowly for the first few 
seconds, then more animatedly, the light coming into 
his face — the fiddle went higher — ^head and body 
swayed — feet vigorously beat time, lips hummed — 
and with every vein in his old body pulsing in 
rhythm, he rattled out the long-forgotten " Sluadh 
Siadh:' 

And there wasn't an old man's or old woman's 
foot round the cabin walls that, getting loose and 
restless, didn't betray its owner. The younger simply 
found every muscle itching to swing in time, but 
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amid a general and hearty clapping of hands, and 
shouts of "Bravo yerself ! " and "It's the yonng 
heart is in ye ! " the Widow took the floor. Bound 
the circle she glided with an almost youthful grace till 
she stopped before old Shaun a-Phiopa. 

"Follow me, Shaun," she said, and the next 
moment the house rang again to the plaudits that 
encouraged the dancing pair. 

''Nigh as stiff as meself ye are, Shaun. It's a 
far cry back to our dancing days now. But 'tis well 
ye do it. Cross over. Hurroo ! We're warmin' to it. 
Light's yer step an' light's yer heart. There's some 
wouldn't swap years with us, we could give a lesson 
to yet. Ha! there's a touch I used to do— cross 
again, Shaun ! — an' let the smartest an' the con- 
saitiest of the coortin' girls in the house try it. Up, 
Donal, play up ! Put life in yer elbow, man, an' 
don't think it's playin' a corpse to the grave ye are. 
Lively ye do it now ! that's like ould times, Donal. 
We're young again. Heigh-ho ! " and certainly she 
did show the step of youth. 

" Maura," Shaun said to her, " do ye mind the last 
time we danced together ? Do ye mind the Dhrag 
home at Micky Oiney's ? Ah, that was a night ! " 
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" Aye, Shaun, mind it I do as if it was the night 
afore last. Do ye mind who we danced again' — 
Mary Thrower an' Jimmy Gallagher ? The bride's 
party put np their best on the floore again* ns. Aye, 
mind it I do, Shaun ! " 

" But afore we were done with them — Over, Maura, 
dhraw in yer feet, Parra Blake — afore we were done 
with them wouldn't they sooner they had been at 
their own firesides, an' spared the shamed faces. 
Maura, I declare ye've the step of seventeen." 

" Shaun, she's shamin' ye — bravo, Maura ! " Parra 
Blake shouted. . 

'' In throth an' it's meself knows she's shamin' me, 
but that won't vex me. She shamed many a better 
man in her day." 

" Over again, Shaun ! Ha ! Oul' times go broth ! * 
Do ye mind the dance in Shemishin's of the Hill- 
head the night they had the sthrangers from the 
Drimholm parish ? Tou mind it, Donal ? " 

Donal bent forward his body and the fiddle in 
acquiescence. 

" An' Dan Nancy's runaway, ye mind that night, 
Shaun ? Mrs. MacAteer, you mind that night, you 

* For ever. 
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an^ Johniiy polished the floor that night as no other 
pair could do it. A mhilis ! a mhilis! but them 
was the goin' days. Lift yer feet^ Shaun^ a thaisge ; 
take pattern by me^ an' lift yer feet. Dinny Shails^ 
a gradh, it's lookin' at me with yer mouth open ye are. 
Do ye think) Dinny, when you come to my age, an' 
go through the same rough handlin' at the hands of 
the wurrl*, do ye think, Dinny, a leanbh^ ye'U 
shake yer feet as lively to the same tune? Ha! 
here we go ! I'm as good as two dead women yet, 
Una Haraghey ! 'Tis light ye do it, Shaun, we're 
youngsters again ! Heigho ! Heigho ! Now for a 
little wind up touch to open their eyes. Lie into it, 
Shaun, ye'll do the floor no harm 1 There ye are ! 
an' let the smartest and the consaitedest of them 
better that if they can, an' they'll have more nor a 
dish to wash." 

Fast-breathing and with red cheeks, the Widow 
found her seat again, amid plaudits, the like of 
which the old rafters seldom dinnled to before. The 
expressions of admiration and wonder which now 
were heard around the room, made the heart of the 
Widow feel as proud as it felt young. Donal alone 
did not speak. He merely crossed upon hia kna^c^ 
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the fiddle and bow, to rest his wearied arms, and 
closing his month tightly, gave to the hundred eager 
faces that asked for his opinion a few sage nods of 
his head, which eloquently said that his surprise and 
admiration were quite beyond his powers of expression. 

Donal was a thirsty soul. He looked eagerly to 
where the jug sat idly at the Bummadier's elbow. 

" Comey BKgarty," he said, in his own dry cynical 
fashion, when the noise had subsided, "Comey 
Higarty, to the best of my opinion and belief, you've 
forgot somethin* the night." 

" It's possible," Comey said, " but I haven't forgot 
the couple of days' thatchin* ye have been promisin' 
every day these six w^eks to send yer son Andy to 
do to me, if that's what you're thinkin' about." 

The laugh was against Donal. 

" Comey, a ihaisge, it's to be hoped the thatchin' of 
yer sowl is as near yer heart as the thatchin' of 
yer wee blackenin' box of a house. Wee it is, for 
they put it on ye that ye put yer arm down the 
chimbley to unbolt the back door. — No, Comey, 
that's not what ye forgot, but I'm thinkin' ye forgot 
yer breedin'." 

" I couldn't forget that, nor never did." 



i 
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"Well, well, may be so. We all often heerd it 
said that though Solomon was the wisest man, an' 
Samson the sthrongest, both of them together 
conldn't take a pair of stockin's off a bare-footed man. 
Pass the jug, plecwe — if ye had yer breedin* about ye, 
ye wouldn't keep the jug at your elbow, an* a fiddler 
as thirsty as a fireman afore ye. — ^Thanky. Breedin* 
an* the whisky jug can^ remain together with the 
one man long. If he wants to keep his breedin* he 
must part with the jug, if he wants to keep the jug 
he must part with his breedin*." 

" Well, it was * the nearer the church the farther 
from God * — the jug didn't do me much good. It's 
not much the whisky bothers me, to tell the truth. 
I'm an oul' man, and it isn't of it I should be 
thinkin', but there's times an' when it comes in yer 
way it's temptin'. Like many another, I should be 
abetther livin' man." 

" Ye mind me," said Barney Dunnion, " of John 
Doman an' the praicher. He wa^ a praicher, a 
purty oul' man, an' he stopped one day \^en he was 
passin' by where John was sittin' on the heap of 
stones at the Thrummin Cross, breakin' a wee grain 
of them, an' he started lecturin' John at a fri^htfol 
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rate about the wickedness of the wurrr. John 
listened on, and broke away contentedly at the 
stones. *Not/ says the praicher, 'that Tm vain 
enough to set meself up as a moral for the wurrl' ; 
for/ says he, 'alas, an' alas, look at me, an' ye 
behould a sinner, a vile worm,' an' on he went 
abusin' himself like a dog, an' a'most, ye would think, 
gloryin' in the numbers an' the badness of his sins. 
At last John stopped the hammerin' an' he looked 
up at him, an' says he : ' An' isn't it the rtunmed 
shame for ye, ye oul' grey-headed reprobate, that's 
next door naybour to a corp, that ye wouldn't think 
of takin' yerself up ! ' and I can assure you the 
praicher didn't stop to praich any more that day to 
John. — An' isn't it the black shame for one come to 
your time o' day, Comey, that ye wouldn't take 
yerself up ? " Barney bantered. 

" Oh, don't put sore on the poor boy," Donal said, 

winking an accompaniment. ''Wait till he gets 
married an' settled down." For Comey's impres- 
sionable years, as we'll call them, had long since 
passed, and left him a confirmed old bachelor. 

" It's my opinion Comey'll never take himself up 
now," Micky Haimish remarked, from his comer of 
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the house. '^ I think — not comparin' the Christian 
to the baste — that Comey's like Ned Haran's dog. 
Ned had an impudent, good-for-nothin' coult of a 
dog that hadn't the manners to let a sthranger pass 
the door, but he must be out, barkin' an' bitin' 
afther them, and when they'd come an' lay their 
complaint to Ned, all the consolation Ned would 
give them would be to shake his head an' say — for 
Ned, ye know, had a lisp—* Oh, well, well, dhea', the 
little dog'th too oul' to put corrackthin on now ! ' " 

" If Micky Haimish is done barkin'," Comey said, 
''I think Mrs. Haraghey is goin' to give us a song. 
Now, Mrs. Haraghey, there's no song I'd sooner 
hear from ye nor * The Buachaillin Ban,' the sweetest 
ever was sung." 

" The very one, Misther Higarty, that I was goin' 
to sing. But, ach, I can't sing now as I used to I " 

'* No matther, Mrs. Haraghey, no matther, ye're in 
good company that way. I can't sing meself these 
days as well as I would wish to," Micky Haimish, 
who never had a note in his soul, remarked. 

" Whisht ! Micky Haimish." " Whisht ! Bi do 
thosdh I " " Don't intherrupt the good woman ! " 
*' Gk> on, Mrs. Haraghey, there's no harm in him ! " 
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Mrs. Haraghey coughed, rested her clasped hands 

on her knees, and gazing at the ground a few yards 

ahead, began : — 

" Ooli» he was a lord of gentle degree, 
An' his daughter a lady so fair for to see, 
In sweet golden ringlets her hair it fell down. 
Her cheeks a ripe red, and her eyes a soft hrown. 

" ' My sweet Lady Mary,' her father did say, 
' Your years are seventeen, an' I do yon pray 
On your ^ many suitors you will cast your eyes. 
An' say. Lady Mary, which most you do prize. 

" ' There's /or your hand seekin' full many's the beau. 
From Europe, from France, an* from Prooshia al-so ; 
Bold captains, an' colonels, an' barons, an' squires — 
Bay which of them all now, is your heart's desire.' 

" ' An', och, sweet my father, am I free to choose 
To which worthy hero my heart I may lose ? 
For unto no suitor my hand I'll advance 
If he hasn't my heart, though he was King of France.' 

" ' Oh, yes, sweet my daughter, you're free for to choose 
To what worthy hero your heart you may lose ; 
Among your suitors all, to choose you are free. 
For there's wealth, an' there's titles, an' high ped-i-gree.' 

** * Well, father, dear father,' this fair one did say, 
' My choice it is made, an' my heart's give away ; 
For years, all constant an' chaste, have I loved. 
And the hills with my darling it's often I've roved.' 

' The reader must be reminded that, following approved 
custom, he must give aU the accented feet their full share 
of the metrical accent. 
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" ' An' who, fair mj daughter, may this gallant be P 

From Spain, or from France, or from whence cometh he P 
Is he marqnis or knight P has he wealth, worth, or fame P 
Come say me his title, an' say me his name.' 

" ' Oh, he comes not from Bome, nor from France all so fair. 
But on bold Irish soil grew this gallant so rare ; 
He*s not marquis nor knight, but an Irishman he, 
An' from Adam he traces his long x)ed-i-gree ! 
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' His worth is renowned, an' his wealth is untold. 
For his heart's mountain big, an' the purest of gold ; 
Far an' wide a-through Ulster his fame it has gone. 
An' his title an' name is the Buachaillin Ban ! ' ^ 

" When these words heard that lord, it's loudly he swore. 
He raged, wrung his hands, an' his hair wildly tore ; 
Said he : ' Lady Mary, it's mad you became 
To court such a yillain as him that you name ! 

" ' Or what art has been used your young heart to decoy. 
An' to throw it away on that vagabone boy P 
Cease your madness, dear daughter, it's you I 

command-^ 
Say to which of these Nobles you leill give your hand.' 

" ' Then up spoke Lady Mary : ' It's mad I may be. 
But it's the madness of love that is dailin' with me ; 
To call my love villain, that's words I won't stand, 
For no nobler heart is in all Ireland ! 
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* That art has been used I will not deny. 
For bewitched I was by the depth of his eye ; 
It was one summer's evening a-wand'ring the hills, 
A-gath'ring blueberries by the singing rills ; 

' The fair-haired young fellow. 
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" ' A necklace he Strang me, an' crown, too, al-00 
Of heather bells, daisies, an' milky- white sloe ; 
When his eye it met mine, as he pnt them on. 
He stole my young heart then, the Bnachaillin Ban ! 

" ' 'Twas then, first, true joy it was known nnto me. 
An' his bride from that hoar I vowed I wonld be ! 
Nobles, castles, and riches, I spam them all. 
An' I'll live on the hills with my Boachaillin Ban ! ' 

" * Come saddle my horses ! come call np my men ; 
We'll ran an' we'll ride moor, monntain, an' glen. 
It's the head I will have before the day-dawn 
Of this Bapparee scoundril called Baachaillin Ban ! ' 

"Bat before the day-dawn it was Gonnanght's hills 
seen 
An nndaanted bold rider in mantle of green ; 
A damsel he bore more fair than the dawn — 
Twas the sweet Lady Mary an' her Baachaillin Ban ! " 

" In troth," Donal said, slapping his leg, " a purty 
song well snng ! " 

" A most excellent ditty, harmonionsly chanted," 
said Masther Whoriskey, reaching for a whisky 
bottle that stood near him. " As dispenser of the 
liquids, permit me. Mistress Haraghey, to give 
testimony of my appreciation of your vocal powers 
by distilling for yon a diminutive sensation of this 
liquid — aquse vitsBy the real water of life." 

"Me thanks to ye, Masther, an' but it's yerself 
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knows how to put it in the elegant English entirely. 
Aisy, a stor, not more than a thimblefdl." 

" Quantum libetf Mrs. Haraghey. The Widow 
shall join you." 

"Oh, Masther dear," the Widow said feelingly, 
taking^ from him the proffered drop, "it's the kind 
boy ever ye were. An' with all his great larnin'," she 
said to Mrs. Haraghey, " he never looks down on us, 
but spakes to the poorest an' the most ignorant as if 
we were as knowledgable as himself. Happy it'll be 
for the woman gets ye," she then said, addressing the 
Masther again. 

But the Masther was abstractedly gazing at Mary, 
where, silently and with mournful mien, she sat in a 
remote part of the kitchen, sharing with none her 
grief. 

When the Widow's latter sentence fell upon the 
Masther's ear he started confosedly and turned his 
gaze. But there were present many close observers 
^lose observers from sympathy, not impertinence— 
and they marked that a faint sign of a blush over- 
spread the Masther's coxmtenance, and a something 
shone in his eye. 

" Masther, sir," the sympathetic said, " why don't 
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ye ax out poor Mary for a dance? The crathur's 
sittin' there as gloomy as a Hallowmas night — Gk>d 
look to her ! " 

When the Masther advanced, and with proflFered 
arm politely inquired if he might have the pleasure 
of executing an harmonious gyration with her, she 
looked around in a frightened manner, and hesitated, 
for dancing ill suited her mood now. 

" Oh, Mary ; Mary, A mhilis ! " "Mary, A cuisle ! " 
" Mary, darlin*, poor crathur, of course ye'U get up 
an* have a bit of a step on the floor with the 
Masther ? " " Of course, she will ; an' a purtier or a 
cleverer pair didn't step on it the night afore ! " So 
was she encouraged from around the house. 

" A leanbh mo chroidhe, Mary," her mother said, 
" get out an' dance with the kind boy — it 'ill do ye 
a wurrl' of good. God knows when ye'll dance with 
him again ! A star ! A star ! " and here the Widow 
broke down. 

" Arrah, nonsense with ye, Widda," Donal said, as 
he stopped tuning up, and shook the bow at her. 
" Give over with yer bletherskitin' ! " he said, with a 
well-assumed harshness. " Get out with yer nonsense, 
woman ! Two years, plaise the Lord, 'ill not pass 
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over my head till Fm givin' the same pair, on this 
same floore, 'The Geese in the Bog' — an' lively 
she'll dance it, for she'll be a Yankee lady worth 
comin' ten mile to see — an' whoever sees yerself, the 
same night, carthorses 'ill not be able to dhraw ye 
off the floore, while there's a note in the fiddle. 
Bletherero, woman ! I never thought ye were such 
a fool out an' out. Purty yez look, upon my 
veracity," he now said to the pair on the floor. 
" What's yer wish, Masther ? " 

The Masther turned to Mary, who with bowed head 
stood by his side. 

" Your desire is my command," he said. 

"Oh, Masther," Mary said, "whatever ye wish 
yerself will be pleasin' to me." 

" A melodious tune is ' The Ladies from Carrick,' " 
the Masther said to Donal, " and pleasant to gyrate 
to ; would you have the complaisance to render it 
for our accommodation, and the delectation of the 
company ? " 

And DoncJ could render the same tune for the 
accommodation of any pair, be they who they might, 
and the delectation of any company in Europe. 

With still drooped head, but with the grace of a 
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princess bom, Mary stepped to the music^ to the 
manifest delight of every soul in the cabin. Her 
exquisite figure, her winning and artless simplicity, 
were never half so striking, never half so admired. 
The Masther, too, kept perfect time, and his steps 
were stately — an unsympathetic spectator might say 
stiff — and his movements courtly in the highest 
degree ; and the Neighbours warmly approved his 
style as the proper and becoming one for a man of 
such intellectual attainments. Donal drew the bow 
with an air that showed he appreciated the impor- 
tance of the occasion ; much more than his wont 
he swayed his body in harmony with the swing of the 
tune; faster and more excitedly he played; faster 
and faster swayed his body, till at length he was 
compelled to rise to his feet to give the dancers 
justice ; more lively and more gracefully did the pair 
tread the measure; higher ran the enthusiasm 
around the house ; brighter the eyes sparkled ; and 
warmer grew the encouragement ; rather lower went 
Mary's head, for even in the. excitement of the dance 
she half reproached herself for letting lighter feelings 
interfere with the weightier ones that pressed upon 
her — and that she believed should press upon her — 
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on this, her last night in the old home ; higher went 
the Masther's head, and prouder at each turn he 
became ; even the poor Widow caught the contagion, 
and brightened up once more with the same spirit 
that had held her when, earlier in the night, she 
had taken the floor herself; and in good time — ^for 
the strain couldn't hold much longer — all reached a 
climax, when snap ! snap ! went two of the strings 
on Donal's fiddle; in loud and long applause the 
pent up enthusiasm of the house found vent ; to her 
place the Masther led the blushing Mary, and 
thanked her with a courteous bow; and Donal, 
after standing immovable for a moment, laid down 
fiddle and bow, shook his head sagely, and tersely 
remarked : '^ That bangs the divil ! " 

When the fiddler's comment had been washed down 
with something refreshing, Barney Brian reminded 
the house that it wasn't in dancing alone the 
Masther excelled; for he could sing as well as 
he could dance, and make his own song into the 
bargain. 

" Oh, yes, far an' wide the Masther's known as a 
poet. A darUn' song that you made, Masther, about 
the new bell Father Dan got on the chapel — 
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' Bapt in meditatioii, one evenin' lately, 
A sweet vibration on my lenses fell. 
Deep notes enohantin', soft an' entrancin', 
BeTerberatin' from oar glorions belL' " 

" Oh, thank you, Bernard, thftnk yon," the Masther 
said, modestly, " but I do not aspire to the nomen- 
clature oi poet. Indeed, I confess that at times I do 
not disdain to follow — but at a respectful distance, 
Bernard — at a respectful distance, remember — in the 
footsteps of the great Homer, and tremblingly ascend 
the foothills of Parnassus. My attacks of furor 
posticus are but rare. I presume, Bernard, you are 
cognizant of what it is to have an attack oi furor 
poeticus ! " 

"No, thanks be to God for all His marcies," 
Barney said, with crossed arms resting upon his 
knees, and looking round the house as he said it ; 
" I never had nothing worse nor the maisles ; an' 
them I had when I was a bit of a chile no higher nor 
a turf-clamp." 

" Ha ! ha 1 Upon my veracity, Bernard, that is 
really good. But furor poeticus isn't a corporal 
malady, Bernard. It affects the soul." 

" Oh ! " said Barney, enlightened, " something, 
I'm thinkin' me, of the nature of corns. Well, 
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thanks be to Providence, I don't know nothing of 
them aither — nor don't want to. Does — does — them 
things ye mention, throuble ye much, Masther ? " 

"Ha! ha! ha! By virtue of my intellect, 
Bernard, that is decidedly good. You're wrong 
again. Furor poeticus is a mental and intellectual 
affiction ; it afifects your soul, your inward soul." 

"Yer 80wl, ye mane?" said Barney. "Sure I 
thought ye sayed it attacked yer sole. I'm comin' 
under the win' of it now, Masther." 

"Yes, Bernard, you are; and perhaps xmder 
another appellation you may be more conversant 
vdth it. By the fu/ror poeticus^ I mean nothing 
more or less than the divine afflatiis.^* 

" Oh ! " Barney again said, with the air of one on 
whom intellectual light had dawned, "was that 
what ye were dhrivin' at, Masther ? I think I should 
know something about that ; as sure as you're sittin' 
there I had a third cousin — Nanny McLaughlin, 
that was marrid on young Phaylim MacAteer (son to 
old Phaylim — Phaylim Mhore, as we used to call him, 
of Ogherbeg), died of the same complaint. Do ye 
take nothin' at all for it, Masther, to give ye relieve ? 
or do ye be bad with it ? " 
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" Well, occasionally, Bernard, occasionally. When 
I have a real bad attack, I cannot sleep for nights 
together. Nocturnal perambulations and abstruse 
cogitations are the inevitable consequence — " 

" Oh ! oh ! " " God pity ye ! " " Masther, a 
mhilis!^* and those expressions of awe-struck 
wonder which the Neighbours made by clucking 
the tongue in the mouth, went up round the 
house. 

There was a sly twinkle in the Hasther's eye as he 
proceeded, — 

" — and ultimately, with the aid of the quill of 
a domesticated graminivorous biped, some reams 
of a white and xmtenacious substance, and an 
xmtransparent fluid of Cimmerian darkness, the 
fury of the disease becomes sufficiently allayed 
to permit me resume my normal occupations once 



more." 
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Tis," Barney said to the astonished house, " it's 
every mortial word thrue, only ten times worse nor 
the Masther puts it. Poor Nanny (Gk)d rest her 
sowl!), she suffered terrible, the crathur, afore she 
was tuck." 

"I — ahem! — have by me," the Masther said, "a 
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little emanation of one of my most recent attacks. 
If my good friends desire " — but it was to Mary he 
seemed to direct the request^ and his lips twitched 
as he did so — ** I shall incantate it for their edifica- 
tion." 

Poor Mary knew well his gaze was upon her and 
his question directed at her. But she kept her eyes 
averted ; despite her^ a blush crimsoned her lovely 
cheeks, and a moisture gleamed in her eye. It was 
vain for her to attempt to hide it by pretending to 
arrange straggling curls. Well she knew what the 
Masther was at, and that she was the subject of the 
''emanation." It grieved her to find the Masther 
still persevering, despiteher discouragement— grieved 
her for his sake. 

The remainder of the house said, "Sartintly, 
Sartintly ! " to the Masther's request, although none 
of them found themselves quite clear on the connec- 
tion of a song with the awful malady he had been so 
graphically describing. 

As we might expect, the Masther had more 
ceremony about singing a song than any other of 
the Neighbours, some of whom folded their arms 
and sang the song at one particular rafter, on which 
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they riveted their eye throughout the ordeal, and 
others of whom (more modest still) turned the back 
of their head towards their audience, and sang the 
song to the wall behind them. The Masther stood 
up, removed his hat, and placed it carefolly on his 
vacated seat, smoothed his hair, arranged his 
necktie, faced his audience, hung his arms, and, erect 
and stiff as a soldier on parade, poured out the song, 
his head and his features (lips only excepted) being 
solemnly rigid throughout. 

" I have named it," he prefaced it, " ' Sweet Molly 
Machree,' — ' Mellifluous Molly Machree,' I know it 
should be, in accordance with literary precedent, as 
well as &om " — and here only did he turn his head : 
on Mary his gaze fell, and the Neighbours were at 
once enlightened and enthused — ^^ as well, I repeat, 
as &om the intrinsic, superlative, and transcendental 
beauty of the subject." 

A murmur of applause arose round the house. 
Mary quickly drew her head into the nook by the 
dresser where she sat, by which means a deep shadow 
fell upon her, and the Masther began, — 

*^ All for recreation, and sweet meditation. 
And j?er-ambalation, one morning in May, 
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As bright Sol ascended, my footsteps I wended. 
Where hawthorn's suspended, and mantled my way : 
On my eyes dawned a vision — an angel Eiysian, 
All fairer than Helen, it was that met mej 
Supremely more modest than princess or goddess — 
Her appellation was Molly, sweet Molly Machree ! 

*' In the Inzariant bnshes harmonions thrushes 
And gay birds of passage did wilfully sing; 
Their incense and fragrance, in odorous radiance. 
The flowers circumambient did gorgeously fling. 
Said I, ' Is this Heb^, or Venus' self may beP 
Or some other potentate of high degree P ' 
But, no, twas a maiden sublunar, love-laden — 

Her appellation was Molly, sweet Molly Maohree I 

** It's tMj affirmation, her cheeks were carnation. 
Her bosom's inflation a bower of bliss ; 
The robins adjoining were pining and longing, 
Their pretty beaks watering, her sweet lips to kiss. 
Her step all so stately, her form so sedately, 
Oontig'ous she drew, and advanced unto me ; 
My heart loudly trembled, my tongue it dissembled — 
Her appellation was Molly, sweet Molly Machree ! 

" Great Sol in his lustre, the stars in a cluster. 
The Emp'ror August as compare not at all 
To the intoxication, likewise, and elation, 
AndVAe consternation that did me befall. 
And that fair enslaver of renown^ behaviour, 
And be-at-ific visage contig'oos to me, 
I freely impart, she disrupted this heart — 
Her appellation was Molly, sweet Molly Machree ! " ' 

> The songs included in this book are (it may be well to 
state) original 
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The Masther was quite overcome by the plaudits 
and the eulogies showered upon him, and quietly 
slipped to his seat, blushing again and again, with 
the modesty and pride of a young poet discovered. 
It was in vain for him to declare that it was only " a 
trivial and inconsequential little affair which he had 
dashed off in a moment of relaxation/' for he only 
rose the higher in the esteem of his audience thereby ; 
and, indeed, to tell truth, it is most probable that 
once again to enjoy such flattering recognition of his 
talent, the Masther would willingly encounter a 
whole regiment of fair potentates, and have his poor 
warm heart again and again disrupted beyond all 
power of repair in this world. 

His eyes sought Mary's, but she kept her face hid 
in the deep shadow. One smile of approval from 
her would now almost have completed his earthly 
happiness. But had he seen Mary's eyes now, he 
would have seen big tears therein instead of smiles. 

"Throth, I tell you," Donal remarked to the 
house, ''the Masther's no miss." 

" Ah, it's himself, Gk)d prosper him, can put the 
elegant fine langidge on it entirely." 

" Masther, sir, houl' yer glass, an' let me give ye 
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a weeny dhrop just to oil yer throat. Faix, as it is, 
it's the wondher of the wnrrl' to me some of them 
gran' words didn't stick in it." 

" Thanks to you, Donal amicus^ thanks to yon — 
just a diminutive portion. Suffieit! Sufficit! — it 
is enough. I do not, Donal, consider these words 
transcendently enormous." 

''Ah, Barney Dunnion, if you or me had the 
Masther's head ! " and Donal shook his reflectively. 

'' It's a blissin' &om God we haven't," Barney said. 

"An' thrue for ye, too," Donal replied, "for 
there's no tellin' what we'd do with ourselves if we 
had. It would be like Shemus a-Brinnan that was 
a happy an' continted man, poor, till he found the 
crock of guineas in the forthf an' went to the divil 
then headforemost. It's just as you say, Barney, a 
blissin' &om God that we got our own heads, if 
they're a bit stupid itself." 

" An' the other way round, too, Donal," Barney 
said, with a wink to the house ; " didn't the Lord 
bliss us that didn't put heads on us like the wan he 
give Charlie Dearg, beyont there? Now, Charlie, 
tell us how it feels to have a head like yours." 

" Throth, an' I dare say, Barney," Charlie replied, 
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with great seriousness, ''it would feel like an 
infliction entirely, only I have the consolation of 
knowin' you an' Donal — an' then I thank the Lord 
that He didn't do worse by me." 

" Charlie a thaigar^^ Donal said, " I don't know 
where were ye when the heads was a-runnin' for, any- 
how. It's put on ye that ye come in late, when there 
was sorra a one left but the head of a hangman, 
an' ye had to put up with that." 

"Faith, an' it's so, Donal. Them toul' ye that, 
toul' ye nothin' but naked truth. An' the man was 
dividing heads axed where I come from, an' I said 
the Bocht. * Och,' says he, * this is the very thing 
ye need then, for it's only a while ago a fiddler an' 
another amadan^ from the same track, lefl here with 
two rogues' heads, an' where they went there's a 
hangman needed badly.' " 

Bight heartily Donal himself led off the laugh. 

"Boys," Donal asked, "what's the matter with 
Barney Brian 7 He's as mum as if he was walkin' 
to his own funeral." 

"Barney's thinkin'," Charlie Dearg said. 
" Barney's like Bill Moran's thrush, the very divil 
for thinkin'." 
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" Who'll guess, boys, what Barney's thinkin' of ? " 
Donal propounded. 'Til hazard, meself, he's 
thinkin' of the throtmcin' Bosie Brannigan give him 
with the bisom yon night he went to do Yankee 
M'Cabe out of her purty daughter. Am I 
right?" 

" Throth, an you're not, Donal. But I'll tell ye 
what he's thinking about. It's about the night he was 
comin' &om the Harwust fair long ago that, whcU- 
somiver was the matther with him, he turned in of 
Misther Stubbs' grazin' park gate an' sat down to take 
off his shoes, thinkin' he was goin' to bed in his own 
house ; and when he walked up agin the twelve-foot 
scratchin' post, took off his hat and sayed — ' I beg 
yer worship's pardon, an' I didn't think you wor 
here' — taking it for Misther M'Clane, the long 
magisthrate. That's what Barney's thinking of." 

"The norra resaive aither o' yez is right. It's 
what Barney's thinkin' who the divil in the parish 
he hasn't chaited yet — an' deed, faix, small wondher 
it's puzzlin' him." 

"No, Barney's thinkin', when he marries the 
eighteen-stone girl he's coortin' beyond at the Haugh, 
an' fetches her home — he's thinkin' whether he'll take 
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a square out of the gaivel (gable) or let her in of the 
roof." 

" That's Eed Molly's daughter ? Be the powdhers 
ye're right. An' he's thinkin', too, how handy it'll 
be for him again Ware/ when he digs out the lea 
Ian' — ^no brakin' of clods, jist take out the bride for 
a dandher over the dug-groun', and it'll be laike a 
book-laif." 

"An' the Lord pity all creepin' things, then! 
There'll be a power of sudden daiths. You're right 
— ^that's what Barney, poor boy, is thinkin* of. 
Spake up, Barney — ^tell the thruth and shame the 
divil — ^Aren't ye thinkin' of yer purty little two- 
hundred-an'-a-half wan &om the Haugh?" 

" No then, faith ! When yous must know, I was 
only jist thinkin' an' considherin' to meself what was 
most like a stone on Bamesmore spink." 

" Verily, a philosophic meditation, Bernard," quoth 
the Masther. " And did you elucidate it ? " 

"Find it out, I suppose ye mane, Masther? 
Throth an' I did ; but not till me fren' Donal an' his 
neighbours begun guessin' regardin' me. I then 
sayed to meself it was like a witless wan's tongue — 

^ Spring. 
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aisy enough to let loose^ but the diyil himself couldn't 
stop it ! " 

When the roars of laughter at Donal and the other 
glib ones had subsided, the Bummadier called upon 
Barney to let them see he was good at something 
else than thinking — to give them a song. 

" An' now, Barney a mhic,^^ the Bummadier said, 
''just to prove to them that you are not like Paul's 
thrush, give us a bar of a song." 

" Throth, an' I will that, Comey, give you — 

THE SHOBES OF AMEBIEAY. 

" Oob, Bore's mj heart at laivin' ye, 

Onl* Irelan', mo ehraidhe/ 
It's to the bottom of m j booI 

The grief is rendin' me ! 
Och, it's crael for to desart ye 

An' to fly from you away, 
Bnt, ah, Vo ! Vo I it's I must go 

For the shores of Amerikay ! 

" It's the mother ye were to us, a stor 

An' low's yer head this day. 
To see yer childre laivin' ye — 

Bnt, a grctdhy they cannot stay. 
The tears they cry at partin' ye 

Are bitter as the say, 
For, ah, Yo ! Yo I it's they must go 

For the shores of Amerikay I 
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" Oh, Gh)d be with the days we seen 

Ont on yer green hillsideB ; 
It's pine we will an' long for them, 

No matter what betides. 
It's gooldin lapfnls we'll send back 

To yon across the say — 
Bat, now, Yo I Yo I it's we mnst go 

For the shores of Amerikay ! 

" In a cabin with me mother, 

Ifs a happy pair were we ; 
Now long an' green the grass it grows 

Where oar hearthstone nsed to be ; 
In yon gnrreyard my mother's stretched 

On a pillar of conl' clay ! 
An' och, Yo I Yo ! it's I mast go 

For the shores of Amerikay. 

'* Now, Ood be with the boys and girls 

That nsed to ran with me I 
An' Qod be with kind nayboors all 

That never more I'll see ! 
I'll cry my hearty fill for yoas, 

When I am far away — 
For, oh, Yo ! Yo I it's I most go 

For the shores of Amerikay ! 

" God's blessin' with ye, Irelan' ! 

An' Grod's blessin' with ye, friends ! 
Och, that I'd never seen this day, 

For sore my heart it rends I 
Oh, Dkia Dhilis, Mhuire '« iruagh / ' 

If only I conld stay ! 
Bat no, Yo 1 Yo 1 it's I mast go 

For the shores of Amerikay ! " 

^ Loved Qod I Mary my sorrow 1 
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The change in the temper of the honse from what 
it was when Barney Brian began, to what it was 
when he finished his ditty, was an astonishing one. 
Mary herself had been outwardly calm, as if she 
were accepting the inevitable in a philosophic spirit. 
The Widow, by the aid of cheerful comforters, and 
the excitement of the dance, had temporarily for- 
gotten her grief. The Masther, who had come to the 
Convoy in much the same spirits in which we might 
expect a condenmed man to walk to the gallows, had 
caught the contagious gaiety of the company. The 
company generally were in their ripest bantering 
mood. But Barney's doggerel awakened them to 
face the sad reality. With her face buried in her 
hands, the Widow moumfuUy moving her head from 
side to side, showed that each roughly-expressed 
sentiment falling from Barney's lips went straight to 
her heart, and an occasional half-smothered sob was 
heard from her. During the singing of the first 
stanza, Mary was brave. But from her mother she 
could not keep her eyes. At the second stanza, 
to Barney's uncouthly-put thoughts, combined with 
the sight of her mother's grief, she also yielded, 
turning from the company her face. On Mary the 
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Masther's eyes had been unwaveringly fixed. Those 
who sat near him, and who shonld know, affirm that 
before Mary gave way at all he snifthered as often 
as half a dozen times. When Mary broke down, his 
head found welcome in a fiiendly shadow, into which 
he then leaned, and what happened with him there- 
after we know not. But granting that the Masther 
did snifther, he wasn't alone in the shame, for, ere 
Barney had concluded, some of the biggest and 
roughest, and most hardened men in the house 
snifthered. In fact, Mary Mhore's little Nanny, who 
was there, and standing between the Bummadier's 
knees, confidently states that '' three big tears in a 
hurry afther each other " dropped from above on her 
nose. 

The moment Barney concluded — and it wasn't 
without a deal of faltering he got through the last 
stanzfib — the Widow threw up her head and threw 
backwards her hands with an '' Oh ! oh ! oh ! " of 
despair. 

" Mary ! my Mary ! A Dhilis ! A Dhilia ! My 
wan, an' wan only ! A leanbh mo chroidhe ! Sure 
it's not goin' to part me ye are ! " 

Wildly Mary threw out her arms, and with all the 
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wild force of a bursting heart she sobbed, staggering 
across the floor, and sinking in the arms of her 
mother, who had msen and with outstretched arms 
gone to meet her. Wailing women — sad comforters ! 
— gathered around to soothe them, and hasting &om 
the painfiil but inevitable scene, a stream of men and 
youths went out into the gray dawning. 



THE VAGABONE. 

It was one of those anomalons circnmstanoea that 
cease to surprise people with a wide range of woridly 
knowledge and experience, that Toal a-GUillagher, the 
staid and solemn scripturian and moralist, should 
have reared such a bad son as The Yagabone — or 
that Shusy, the censorious, should have fostered and 
turned loose upon an innocent world a conscienceless 
rascal of his sort. How vile the heart of him must 
have been, and into what paths of wickedness the big 
black bare feet of him must have wandered, one may 
guess for oneself, when I state that it was his very 
own mother who dubbed him with the disreputable 
title by which he came to be best known and styled 
at the Bocht and for a long distance round about, to 
wit. The Vagabone ! 

The earliest sign of that crookedness of nature 
which was his lot was evinced by his utter disregard 
of those ghostly terrors that kept the hearts of the 
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youngsters at the Bocht in a state of wholesome 
dread ; and, though he couldn't help acknowledging 
the plentiful existence of fairies, he exhibited a state 
of indifference regarding their claims and their 
rights that boded no good end for him. The only 
qualities he was notable for were those that usually 
mark the early career of young criminals. Thus 
while the Masther could neither coax nor drive the 
A-B-C's into his head, and even his mother foimd it 
a toilsome task to teach him say a Pather-anawy, 
there wasn't a time was ever in a piper's bag that 
after once hearing young Toal couldn't whistle with 
a charm and precision that made the very thrushes 
in his own garden hush their commonplace notes, 
and, stretching their necks, turn to his music now 
one side and then the other of their bent heads, and 
made the Bocca Fadh give expression to the opinion 
half-formed in many minds that a youth to whom 
the vanities of this world came so naturally could 
not have God's grace about him — " The scoundhrel ! " 
— ^these were the long fellow's words — " The scoun- 
dhrel ! if the Lord in His infinitable goodness hasn't 
sayed it, the hemp's growin' for him." He could 
sing, too, with a style and a charm — an evil one, of 
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course — ^that tempted even good, and pious and 
prayerful people to pause and listen ; but, as might 
be expected, there wasn't a roystering, devil-me-care 
stave of a song floating around the country that 
he hadn't appropriated. For want of a tin-whistle 
and other such elaborate instruments that were sternly 
(and very properly) denied him, The Yagabone learnt 
to perform all imaginable airs on an ivy-leaf placed to 
his lips, in a manner that was astonishing, and might 
have been commendable if he were not so graceless. 
Then he had acquired the vile art of perpetrating all 
descriptions of ear-piercing whistle-calls, and queer 
bird-calls, and awful animal-screams — though, to do 
him justice, he seldom outraged the Neighbours' ears 
and feelings with these hideous things except on 
occasions when, finding himself for some reason or 
other treated with special detestation, he gave him- 
self up to the unrestrained enjoyment of an outlaw's 
privileges. In accordance, too, with the Bocca 
Fadh's ofb-quoted aphorism that '' Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle ban's to do," The Yagabone 
was great at mechanical invention and construction ; 
his chief delight in his quieter moods being to erect 
turban wheels in the river, and set very queer, but 
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very useless, little toy-mills (of his own make) going. 
Though he always had around him the innocent 
youth of the Bocht, he never allowed them to assist 
with their clumsy hands at the work in which he was 
engaged, only permitted them to look on and wonder, 
like many other great and bad men of whom we 
have heard, this incipient criminal liked to have an 
appreciative following, even though he looked down 
on their, to him, prosaic propriety of conduct with 
contempt. And though the youth of the Bocht got 
many an angry maternal warning against keeping 
the company of The Vagabone, and many a sad and 
sore chastisement for disobeying, he had only to come 
upon the road at any hour of the day or any reason- 
able hour of the night, and give one of his rascally 
calls, and in half a minute's time a band of innocent 
ones, seeming to spring up as mysteriously as 
Bodherick Dhu's Kernes, were around him, some of 
them in aU probabiUty rubbing or scratching sooth- 
ingly what part of their persons an outraged mother 
had recently been impressing her sternest lesson upon 
— but all, in breathless expectancy, looking up to 
young Toal, craving to know what new proposition 
he had to make or what new venture to dare. 
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Time and again had indignant citizens, faming over 
some new depredation committed by ''that devil's 
imp/' as in their wrath they described him, waited 
upon Toal and Shusy to deliver themselves of their 
pent-up rage regarding the graceless heir of the 
house of Gallagher, and time and again did Toal 
ply his belt and Shusy her besom in vigorous ex- 
postulation on the bounding and wriggling frame of 
the notorious one. " Ho-o-o ! ye Vagabone ! " Shusy 
would say. And Toal " Ho-o-o ! ye utorious Vaga- 
bone ! " " While there's a blade in the bisom," 
Shusy would say, "Til give it to ye." "While 
there's a whack in the belt, boyo, I'll lay-on ye," 
Toal would add. But it was all in vain; for the 
badness that seemed inborn with the Vagabone could 
easily outstay both the besom and the belt, and be as 
vigorous as ever. 

The Widow's Pat, who wasn't given to speaking ill 
of anyone, shook his head dolefolly over thoughts of 
The Vagabone, and how he was likely to turn out. 
" May the Lord forgive me for sayin' it — but Tm 
afeerd, Tm afeerd there's nothin' good afore that 
gossoon." What particularly forced upon his mental 
eye the sad picture of the boy's future was a lament- 
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able trick he once played upon Pat. On a certain 
winter the Widow's Pat had made his cabin the 
rendezvous for the card-players — ^when they had been 
oontumeliously denied entrance everjrwhere else Pat 
had opened to them his hospitable door — for in 
estimating the sinfulness of card-playing, Pat, 
disagreeing with the general theological view of 
the Bocht, held that it was per se a compara- 
tively innocent game, and only the introduction of 
cheating rendered it harmful. It is proper to 
mention, though, that Pat, being himself one of the 
incurables, could not be expected to be wholly un- 
biassed in arriving at this decision. Anyhow, when 
scouted and flouted elsewhere. Widow's Pat had 
taken to his bosom all that band who, as incorrigible 
card-players, were looked at askance in our little 
world. In Pat's little box of a cabin they were as 
comfortable as the uneasy conscience which must be 
the portion of all such outcasts, would permit them, 
and with a guilty delight were hugging themselves 
at the prospect of a whole enjoyable winter. On 
the first night of their installation here Pat had, 
after a manner, acquitted himself of a sermon on the 
unspeakable enormity of cheating at cards, especially 
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when, as with them was always the case, there were 
ha'pence staked. He quoted well-known instances 
of the dreadful fate that had ere now overtaken bad 
men who had done so ; and held over their heads the 
threat of casting them out upon the mercies of the 
uncharitable world, from which he had just taken 
them, if he found sign of any of the company lapsing 
from the slippery path of virtue. The sermon had 
had good effect, for during the first week even a 
suspicion of fault could not be levelled at the most 
hardened of the sinners there assembled. But they 
were human, and it is much to be feared that there 
were reasonable grounds for, first the suspicions, and 
then the heated arguments, that began to crop up the 
second week. Pat, ever sparing of words on such 
occasions, did not say much, but held his feelings 
dammed up ; and though, of course, terrified beyond 
expression, he wasn't too utterly surprised, when on 
the night of Old Hallowday, the Devil, with cloven 
hoofs, homed head, eyes that flashed fire, and an 
atmosphere of sulphur and brimstone, came, unan- 
nounced, by the way of the chimney— just at the 
moment an argument about a purloined ha'penny was 
raging between two with the shadiest reputations in 
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the house, and as one of them had sworn, " May the 
Divil take me, body an* bones, if yer ha'penny's on 
me ! " Of course, the forsworn knave didn't wait to 
allow the individual in question to do the duty for 
which he had been invoked ; but joined all the others 
in one awful yell, and one spring for the door, out of 
which the entire company burst, and carried conster- 
nation over the whole countryside. Before morning 
many circumstantial accounts of the horrible occur- 
rence were winged over the parish, the most flesh- 
creeping details being recited. But most of the 
eye-witnesses were unanimous in asseverating that 
when, at the first spring, they had tripped np on 
stools and pots, and on the floor lay in one struggling 
mass of mingled heads and heels, the Devil had 
jumped on top and got hold of the forsworn 
fellow by the collar ; who — evidently having some 
poor body's prayer about him — miraculously managed 
to shake himself free of the hold and escape with the 
rest. It was said that the track of the hand was 
burnt into the collar — ^but, of course, the fellow 
denied this latter stoutly, yet, wisely enough, refused 
to produce the coat. 

The Widow's Pat naturally refused even to e.x\tet 
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the door of the accursed cottage next day. And 
what the party most concerned feared to do, none 
else was foolhardy enough to attempt. All who 
ventured within two fields' distance of it acknow- 
ledged that the smell of brimstone was suffocating, and 
coughed and spat much to get it out of their mouth 
and throat after making the daring venture. And a 
profound sensation was created when The Vagabone, 
arriving on the scene whistling, volunteered to go, 
and actually stole up on tiptoe to the house, and 
taking a hurried glance in of the window, made many 
urgent dumb signs to the far-off onlookers to come ; 
but not being obeyed, came back and wanted volun- 
teers to go with him, taking some ropes, and bind the 
Devil hand and foot where he lay sleeping — so The 
Vagabone said — before the fire, evidently after 
enjoying a small meal, for the head and claws of 
Pat's black cat, and the wings and beak of his 
parrot (Pat's grief was here unmistakable) were 
scattered by his side. Instead of volunteering on 
such a highly forlorn hope, those to whom The 
Vagabone so earnestly appealed thought it time to 
betake themselves to their homes, which they did 
with beating hearts. 
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Before night it got about, the secret being divulged 
by some of the innocent ones whom The Vagabone 
sought to lead into the by-ways of unrighteousness, 
that young Toal had got his father's goat, and 
assisted it on to Pat's low roof, from whence by a 
cord round its horns he had introduced it to the 
card-players. On this discovery The Vagabone fled 
the country, for a hue and cry instituted by his 
much-distressed father and mother, and taken up by 
an outraged community that, by some system of 
logic, considered itself robbed by him of a rich 
sensation, was sounded over the parish, till which 
again subsided he remained, self-expatriated, in the 
house of an uncle in Boylagh. 

Donal a-Thurisk regarded The Vagabone with 
malice — and not altogether without cause; for 
Donal had a little white-headed son, Neil, who — 
following the law of inherited contrarieties that 
seemed to prevail with us — was very far from 
showing promise of the keen-wittedness which 
distinguished the caustic fiddler himself, and The 
Vagabone had on various occasions shown a prone- 
ness to play upon Neil's simplicity. At a time when 
young Toal suddenly ambitioned learning the fiddle, 
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he had, under threat of putting an ass's head on 
Neil if he refused, got that youth to steal for him 
his father's instrument. And, when Donal missed 
the instrument, neither threats nor cajolery could 
elicit from the terrified Neil what had become of it, 
for young Toal took good care to jog his memory 
with the long-eared fate he held suspended over 
him. However, there soon got afloat a story of fairies 
revelling to entrancing music under the skiog bush 
on the Long Alt, far away from human habitation ; 
which, when Donal a-Thurisk heard, he quickly 
made it his business to go to investigate. These 
fairies, when he got close enough to observe, he saw 
to be rather a ragged host, bare-headed, and with 
dirty bare legs and feet; they waited not, either, 
when they saw him, but scampered ofif for their lives 
over the moors with their late musician (who had 
hung his instrument on the skiog before he dashed 
away) taking an easy lead. The fiddle, Donal 
found, was not really much the worse ; yet he made 
a great to-do about the scoundrelism (as he phrased 
it) of their Vagabone before Toal and Shusy 
Gallagher in their house that evening, with the 
result that at an early bedtime there was such a 
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plying of belt and besom, and such a skipping and 
yelling under their roof that a stranger might have 
fancied there was something unusual occurring. 

But it was only on the second day after, The 
Vagabone was " at it," to the disturbance of Donars 
domestic felicity, once more. Little Neil, the 
paisdin fion, had — rare event — ^got a penny. For 
Father Dan having, on the preceding Sunday, 
rated roundly against fiddlers and dances, and 
threatened all who patronized them with the terrors 
of his good knobby blackthorn staff, was seized with 
some sort of fleshly weakness after, and on his 
travels, meeting bare-headed, bare-legged, tattered 
Neil burrowing about the ditches, presented him 
with a penny, and told him to go to Mrs. Lafferty 
and buy up all her sweets — an advice which Neil, 
with a rejoicing heart, was hastening to act upon, 
when he encountered young Toal. Toal, learning 
what he was about, abused him for his foolishness. 
"I'll tell yez what," for there was quite a small 
crowd of the youngsters of the Bocht now collected — 
" rU tell yez what," Toal said, " Misses Lafferty '11 
only give ye six sweets an' a piece of a broken wan 
for a penny — an' why the norra mayn't we as well 
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make four more pennies out of it, an' Neil 'ill then 
be able to divide on the whole crew of us?" 
Certainly, a consummation very much to be desired, 
but neither Neil nor any of the others knew the 
secret of coining. "How can we do it?" Neil 
eagerly asked. " Why, av course, we're to make a 
nice little nest for it, an' put it in it, snug an' warm, 
an' in the momin' there'll be four other young 
pennies in it." A magnificent idea, at whiph all 
jumped with delight. The Vagabone led the way 
into Donal's garden — for Neil wished the hatching 
to be done on the patrimonial estate — where, willing 
hands fetching moss and grass and hay, a very neat 
nest was contrived by Toal, and the penny laid 
"safely in it. But lo, when next morning Neil and 
an expectant band of companions sought the nest, it 
was empty f 

They brought the sad news to The Vagabone, 
seeking an explanation. " Begob," said he, " ye didn't 
go to the nest soon enough, an' they've flew away." 
Neil's heart was grieved indeed, for the big tears 
began to roll. Young Toal saw this. " Fll tell ye," 
said he after a moment, " I have a sprig set in our 
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garden to catch gooldies (goldfinches), an' if yez 
houl' on there I'll run till I see is there anything on 
it — maybe it's what wan o' the young pennies got 
caught." And in a trice he was gone, and came 
back whooping. " Glory be to goodness, if it isn't 
the oul' wan herself I've caught! Now, Neil, av 
course she's mine be right, but I'll go shares in her 
with ye." So ofi^to Mrs. Lafferty's they trotted, and 
Toal divided with the extravagant generosity of a 
millionaire. 

"He's a bad fowl," was the Bummadier's pro- 
nouncement upon The Vagabone. " An' if the Lord 
hasn't sayed it, the father an' mother reared him 'ill 
cry salt tears for him yit." The bitter expressions 
were sorely wrung from the Bummadier, certainly. 
Young Toal, irom listening to the Bummadier's tales 
of warfare and soldier-life, was smitten with the 
ambition of being commander of an army. So he 
organized the youth of the Bocht into a regiment 
which he styled The Hungry Army, decorated them, 
in the summer months with flowers and marsh- 
mallows, and in the winter with shavings purloined 
from Peter Haraghey's carpenter-shop, and im- 
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provised for them a flag out of an old kerchief of his 

mother's which they got Peter to paint green. To 
the perfecting of The Hungry Army in the science 
of warfare (as by him conceived), and in military 
discipline, he devoted a great deal of time. Daily 
he marched and counter-marched it, himself strutting 
with a ludicrous strut at the head ; he had reviews 
and sham battles (with more reality than sham in 
them), courts-martial, drunmiings-out, and executions 
(at one of which, again, Donal's Neil being the 
victim, he very nearly put a good Wake our way). 
But The Vagabone, waxing vainglorious in the 
omnipotence of the army he commanded, in a rash 
and unfortunate moment conceived the idea of 
storming Bummadier Castle (as for the occasion he 
styled the Bummadier's humble domicile) — and from 
that moment dates the downfall of The Hungry 
Army. It was on a Christmas Eve ; a heavy cloak 
of snow was spread on the earth; the storming 
party were, at nine o'clock at night, mustered in 
Toal a-Gallagher's garden industriously moulding 
piles of ammunition — snowballs, to wit ; scouts and 
spies were sent out, who returned with the intelligence 
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that the doomed stronghold was easily to be 
surprised; there was no guard, festivity reigned 
within; the Widow's Pat was in one comer, with 
open mouth and eyes agape, listening to an absorbing 
tale of Christmas adventure the Bummadier from 
the opposite comer was relating, and Donal 
a-Thurisk was doing the honours by the whisky- 
bottle; there was plenty of fun and laughter, and 
Owen a-Slavin had sung one of his longest 
songs before the Bummadier had begun. At the 
Commander's order then the regiment piled the 
ammunition on their arms, and filing on to the road 
were, in ominous silence, formed in military order 
and marched against Bummadier Castle. In front 
of it they halted, and were, still silently, formed into 
half-moon fighting order, each soldier stacking his 
ammunition before him. Suddenly and sharply and 
loudly The Vagabone gave his orders, "Make 

ready ! " " Fire ! " — and the storming began. The 

« 

revellers within were suddenly terrified to hear the 
door get a shock that might be caused by some giant 
body coming precipitately in contact with it, and 
which caused the very rafters overhead to dinnle. 
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And again and again came the awful shock. The 
Bummadier leapt to it and flung it open, and the 
next moment he was laid out on the floor as in a 
winding-sheet of snow, while a ringing cheer of 
triumph went up from the road, and volley succeeded 
volley, dealing destruction and consternation around 
the fire among the late carousers. As quickly as 
they could they had the door closed again, and 
barricaded ; but it quivered behind the barricades. 
When the Bummadier got to his feet and got his 
breath, he essayed to make a sortie, but was 
ignominiously driven back, while defiant shouts went 
up from the besiegers. Bight heartily they were 
enjoying the terror which they had created in the 
cottage, and right strenuously did they keep up the 
storming. But the Bummadier made a breach in the 
battlements behind ! He got himself, by wonderful 
exertion, screwed out of a little window in the back 
of his cottage, and taking the storming party by 
surprise, completely routed The Hungry Army, and 
pursued it over hedge and ditch, as pell-mell it fled 
frantically before the fuming enemy. Though he 
didn't succeed in capturing the Qenera], the 
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Bammadier came np with many of the officers, and 
mauled and punished them so severely that their 
military enthusiasm oozed out of them on that 
disastrous night ; and the general body, too, were so 
disheartened by the defeat, and so'crippled by mis- 
adventures incident to the hasty retreat, that The 
Hungry Army, by mutual consent, disbanded, and 
the Bocht returned thanksgiving that a standing 
menace to its peace of mind had been effectually and 
finally leaped out by the brave and soldierly action of 
the Bummadier. 

• • • • • • 

The sudden and violent enc^ so often, and so 
fervidly foretold for The Vagabone, was his lot — as 
might well indeed be expected. 

He went to America. He went into the Secession 
War in the service of the Southern States, and on 
the ramparts of Fort Donaldson, one night, the 
same stars that used to blush for his misdeeds in 
Ireland, looked down with a whiter light into the 
upturned pallid face and glassed eyes of The 
Vagabone. 

And the '^ special mention for distinguished 
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condact" accorded Sergeant Gallagher in the 

General Orders read ont next morning had, we will 

hope, been anticipated in the other world, and been 

scored against the woefully long account of less 

creditable special mentions which he had won ere, 

with grieving heart, he bade a sad farewell to the 
Bocht! 



THE END. 
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